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Ma, Work beginning on the new airstrip with the ee! and the eniaawune Hills in 


the background 


An early take-off WF 


Editorial 


One of the most successful advertisements to appear towards the end of 
the Second World War portrayed a rather ordinary English roadside pub 
caught in the headlights of an approaching car, its windows and open 
doorway ablaze with light. (It was advertising a brand of cigarettes then 
virtually unobtainable). This unremarkable picture was, in the circum- 
stances, strangely compelling, since it evoked memories of normality and 
peacetime pleasures. No one had seen anything caught i in the headlights of 
a car for several years, let alone the blazing windows and inviting warmth 
of an English pub, with its aap of unrationed pleasures and peaceful 
civility. 


The moral of this reminiscence (if there is one) is that in times of 
emergency one becomes used to deprivation; but also that it is sometimes 
useful, and not mere nostalgia, to remember the things one has become 
accustomed to do without. However much we may, in the present Rhodesian 
context, hang out a sign saying “Business As Usual”, the truth is that 
business is not as usual, and it is not likely to be so until we have achieved 
that sort of political settlement that allows a return to normality and our 
young men take up their careers at universities or enter their professions 
without interruption. 


This is not to argue, of course, that the present interruptions are 
unnecessary. It would be equally foolish to take the nostalgic, backward 
view that any return to “normality” will mean a return to things as they 
were. Indeed, the most common cause of post-war disillusionments has 
always been the hard fact that there can never be a return to the “status 
quo ante bellum”. The price being paid by young Rhodesians—in incon- 
venience, in the disruption of normal life, even, alas, in life itselfi—is high. 
We owe it to them that we should not only remind ourselves of the cost, 
but also that we should consider pragmatically what sort of normality we 
are prepared to accept. . 
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School Notes 


The Guest of Honour at Prize-Giving, an account of which appears 
elsewhere in this i issue, was Sir Keith Acutt. Once again we were pleased to 
‘see in attendance the President of the Board of Governors, Sir Robert 
Tredgold, and Lady Tredgold. . 


Mr. D. J. Divett resigned as Chairman of the Board, an office he 
has held since 1969, in October. He will, however, continue to serve as 
a Member of the Board. His successor as Chairman is Mr. G. W. A. Chubb. 


It was with great pleasure that we learned of the marriage in September 
of Mr. Chubb to Mrs. Molly Dugmore, widow of the late Mr. Balfour 
Dugmore, and we would offer our congratulations and good wishes on 
this union of two families so long and so closely associated with Falcon. 


aie Sig Te abet 


Mr. H. F. Gardiner resigned from the Board of Governors in May 
| after a long period of service to the School. To him and Mrs. Gardiner 
ree we would offer our good wishes for a long and happy retirement in the 
Cape, where they have now settled. Mr. A. W. Rackham has been appointed 
to the Board in Mr. Gardiner’s place. 


\ 


: snr . At the end of 1976 we regretfully said goodbye to Mr. and Mrs. 
J. D. M. Dakin, who have gone to King’s College, Auckland; and to Mr. 
and Mrs. P. G. Lane, who have gone to Australia. Mr. Dakin, who was 
the first Old Boy of the School to be appointed to the Staff, was House- 
master of Hervey and in charge of the English Department, while Mrs. 
Dakin, herself the sister of two Old Boys, made a valuable contribution 
in her efficient running of the Tuck Shop. Mr. Lane was Housemaster The band of the R.A.R. after the athletics meeting with Depot R.A.R. (Shaw Barracks) 
of Founders and also Head of the Classics Department. We wish both ease: * 
families success and happiness in their new life in Australasia. 2 a 


Mr. P. V. A. Philips has been appointed Housemaster of Hervey and é - : oe _ 
Mr. R. Reeve-Johnson Housemaster of Founders. i : S 8 4 
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Mr. Dakin’s place in the English Department has been -taken by S 
Miss S. A. Sinclair. After graduating from the University of Cape Town, r gos 
Miss Sinclair taught at Umtali Boys High School and more recently at . 4 ! 
it Culford School in Suffolk, England. In welcoming her, we would also 
~: offer our congratulations on her engagement to Mr. R. J. Hoole — a 

happy coincidence of her appointment. 
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| The 1 500 m race 


Sister Kate Anstruther resigned in April to take up an appointment at 
Turk Mine, and in May we welcomed in her place Sister I. M. Lambert. 


At the end of the year Mrs. Hilda Clarke retired after 12 years’ service 
as Caterer. She is visiting New Zealand before settling in England, where 
we wish her every happiness. At the same time we would express to her 
our gratitude for all her hard work over the years both in the day-to-day 
catering and in supervising the many School functions so competently. 
Her place as Caterer will be taken by Mrs. G. Sargant, who comes from 
the Teachers’ College, Bulawayo, and who will be assisted by Miss 
B. Tears 


edo ities retirement at the year’s end was that of Mrs. Peay Smythe, 
who has been the Headmaster’s Secretary for the past four years, and to 
whom we would offer our best wishes for her new life in South Africa. 
Her successor is Miss J. Dransfield. ; 


- 


There were two Open Days during 1976. The first, for parents in 
Matabeleland, was on the 27th February and largely followed the pattern 
of the first Open Day. for Mashonaland parents. The second, on the 15th 
October, was for the parents of boys writing O levels and concentrated 
on the modes of selection for Sixth Form courses, university entrance 
requirements and Careers guidance. Both occasions were well attended 
and proved very successful. 


Despite some necessary limitation of outside activities during the © 


year, most of the usual yearly functions proceeded normally. The Leavers’ 
Dance was held at the beginning of October in Bulawayo, through the 
kindness of the Headmaster of Christian Brothers’ College, who lent us 
their Hall for the purpose. We were hosts to the Bishops’ rugby touring 
team in June, while in July the Dragons’ hockey side were accommodated 
by Falcon parents during their stay in Bulawayo, the warmth of whose 
hospitality did much to compensate for their only defeat in Rhodesia. 


A pleasing innovation, to be repeated in future years, was the Athletics 
meeting in April with the Rhodesian African Rifles’ new depot at Shaw 
Barracks (formerly St. Stephen’s College). The Regiment has presented 
a handsome shield for this competition, won on this occasion by the 
School. The Headmaster and some senior boys were invited to attend the 
official opening of the new Barracks by the Army Commander in July. 
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We are very grateful to the families of John Lamb and Kim Margesson 
for two new trophies to commemorate their time at Falcon, both of which 
were awarded for the first time at Prize-Giving. 


One of the cultural pleasures of the year was the showing throughout 
the Second Term of Sir Kenneth Clark’s series “Civilisation”. This was given 
in what has come to be known as “the upstairs room” of the new library and 
was sufficiently well attended to justify two showings each weekend. 


. There were two services of Confirmation in the Second Term. The 
first, for Anglicans, was conducted by the Bishop of Matabeleland, whose 
recent resignation from the Diocese we learned of with great regret. The 
following week, on the 8th August, there was a Presbyterian Confirmation 
conducted by the Rev. Murray Albertyn. 


Through the generosity of a parent, Mr. John Hill, we now have our 
own Air Strip, which has proved a most welcome and useful amenity 
and is used regularly both by parents and local fliers of light aircraft. We 
would also express our appreciation to Mrs. O. C. Mylne and Mr. Michael 
Mylne, on whose land the strip has been constructed. 


The annual inter-House Singing Competition took place on the 31st 
October. Founders proved worthy winners in a contest of unusually high 
standards, and we are very grateful to Mrs. J. H. L. Fuller for her con- 
scientious and kindly judgements of the contestants. 


Despite the difficulties caused by Defence commitments, there was a 
pleasant and fruitful Old Boys’ weekend at the School on the 18th and 
19th September, for which an enterprising contingent from Salisbury hired 
a small bus in order to attend. The cricket match proved unusually 
exciting and evenly contested. 


Prize Giving, 1976 


Headmaster’s Report 


In compiling this Report, I found myself beset by two difficulties. 
The first was that, as-long as our future is a matter for political juggling, 
there can be no coherent view of what lies ahead of us; and whether 
you wear dark glasses or rose-coloured spectacles, any view of the future 
would seem so lacking in definition that it would lack any purpose. This 
is a pity, because like most concerns, schools ought to be forward-looking; 
they simply can’t stand still, and much of their momentum is derived 
from what they hope to do in terms of the future. I shall come back to 
this later in my Report, but I would ask you to recognise this difficulty at 
the outset. 


The second difficulty was that, in examining the year that has passed, 
I found myself blocked at every turn by that admirable convention which 
holds that members of the teaching profession and the clergy ought to 
refrain from any political reflections. I say “admirable” because most of us 
who teach or preach feel it is part of our duty to advocate truthfulness and 
plain dealing, and as a result are understandably confused by politics 
and would wish to eschew them in any case. However, you can’t make 
something go away by pretending it isn’t there, and when that something 
has been leaning on you pretty heavily it is impossible to ignore it. Thus 
I have found myself in the same situation as that delightful but schizo- 
phrenic animal in the Dr. Doolittle books — called. I think, the Push-Me- 
Pull-You: I have a certain amount of hindsight and limited foresight, and 
am quite unable to decide in which direction I should take you. 


Let me start with the hindsight, which in this instance is quite un- 
associated with wisdom. 1976 has been an unhappy year for independent 
education in this country. In common with other sectors of 
our society, we have been leant on by a weight of events beyond our 
control, and, although I like to think we here have emerged relatively 
unbowed, there have been casualties elsewhere. I refer, of course, to the 
unfortunate closure of several fine schools — closures that have come 
about through no failure on their part, but through the ill chance of 
geographical locality or through political and economic pressures beyond 
their control and in some instances beyond our borders. 


Apart from general expressions of sympathy, I don’t think nearly 
enough has been said about what these casualties mean, both to us 
personally and to Rhodesian education in general, and I should like to 
make reference to two of them — Eagle and Whitestone. 
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I have long thought that this country was especially fortunate in 
its half-dozen boys’ preparatory schools. Some people tend to judge a 
prep. school in terms of how well it teaches Latin, a straight bat and (the 
more discerning might add) good manners. Now these are functions 
admirably performed by our prep. schools, but there is a great deal more 
to them than that. For instance, this place owes a real debt of gratitude- 
to the Eagle School, with whom we share associations of name but more 
particularly of character. It may be of interest to tell you that the associa- 
tion of names stems not just from ornithological interest in our surround- 
ings; it is, rather, a kind of emblematic progression from the Dragon 
School at Oxford, whence the majority of the first Eagle staff came to 
found that lovely school in the Vumba Mountains; and they brought with 
them much of the excellence and individuality of that Oxford school and 
translated it into the Rhodesian context. Looking back into our own 
early days, I find that in the first eight years of our existence, for six 
of them our Head Boys came from Eagle, and their contribution in that 
formative period did much to establish the character of this school. 


Much the same could be said of Whitestone. They have certainly 
provided us with two of our Rhodes Scholars, and one other Open 
Scholar to Oxford; but apart from these distinctions they have fed us 
a steady stream of boys of widely differing abilities and aptitudes nurtured 
in a common tradition of the best kind. In paying tribute to these schools 
I would not want it thought that I was merely speaking their obituary 
in conventional terms: their loss is a very real loss to us, and it is my 


go well in this country they will rise phoenix-like and once more serve 
Rhodesia as well as they have in the past. 


This leads me to:comment on our proposal to introduce here next 
year a small Standard Five -group, because I would not want our motives 
to be misunderstood. In the first place it will comprise only eight or nine 
boys, nearly all from Whitestone and nearly all younger brothers of boys 
already here. Whether it will continue beyond 1977 is mere speculation. 
We have, from time to time in the past, considered a Junior House for 
boys in Standards Five and Six (removing the last category from the Senior 
Houses), for which we can see certain educational and social advantages. 
But we have not wanted to compete with the prep. schools, nor were we 
certain of the demand for such a scheme. However, next year there will 
be no independent prep. school in either Matabeleland or Midlands, which 
has led us to think that we might enter the market ina small way if such a 
market exists. But I should like to stress that we should much rather 
this was done for us by the sort of prep. school I have described and whcse 
passing we so much regret. 


In common with all schools in this country, we too have had our 
casualties. By the end of this year we shall have lost 36 boys at inter- 
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mediate stages of their schooling. An analysis of these shows that 11 are 
Rhodesian, 20 Zambian and 5 Malawian; also that 19 of them have gone 
or are going to schools in the United Kingdom, 10 to South Africa, two 
to New Zealand and one to Brazil. The remaining three go to other schools 
in Rhodesia and are not directly accountable to politics. No school likes . 
to lose boys in mid-career, and of course gaps in the middle Forms are 
almost impossible to fill. Thus we shall be a smaller School next year 
— about 330, I think. In general terms it is not always a bad thing to 
lose a little weight around the middle, and we expect to remain in gocd 
trim; but in personal terms the loss of individual boys in this way is 
always saddening. 


Other effects of politics upon our life here have been less significant 
and much less painful. Many of the Staff have a certain duality of existence 
which no doubt they find burdensome, and they are sometimes to be 
seen at twilight hours in unfamiliar garb and looking remarkably like 
Fidel Castro — but this is a current symptom of Rhodesian life and one 
which has not, I hope impinged too much on your sons’ education. Indeed, 
I think we have all striven as hard as we can not to allow events in the 
outside world to affect the normality of our activities. Our motto has been 
“business as usual”, and in looking back over the year I am agreeably 
surprised by the manner in which we have maintained the even tenor 
of our ways. 


I should like to offer a straw of consolation to those of you who have 
had to face, and especially those who continue to face, the horrid escalation 
of fees over the past five years. (I think “crumb” might be a better word 
than “straw”, since the latter is proverbially what breaks the camel’s 
back). You may have seen recently an announcement in the Press about 
a new formula for calculating the subvention known as the Government 
Grant. This is the subsidy paid by the Ministry of Education to independent 
schools in recognition of the money. those schools save the general tax- 
payer. I am sure that few of you will have understood the significance of 
the new proposal. 


Most independent schools are committed to paying at least the equi- 
valent of salaries in the State system, and I don’t think anyone wou'd 
argue with either the justice or logic of that principle. But when I tell 
you that in 1971 our annual staffing charges were $130 000, and that five 
years later they are £271 000, you will begin to see why fees have shot 
up as they have. On three or four occasions in this period the Ministry 
has given their teachers a salary hoist that has more than wiped out the 
Government Grant at one stroke of the pen. Government has done its 
best to help us, and the per capita grant paid to Rhodesian pupils at 
independent schools has crept up by about $5 a year to its present level 
of $90, but this has done little to offset the much higher escalation in 
staffing costs, which represent over 70 per cent of fee income. 
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The new formula offers us a certain built-in protection, since the grant 
will now be based on a proportion of the staffing costs. This means that 
if teaching salaries go up, the grant will go up proportionately, and this 
will certainly cushion the effects of any future fee increases. 


Before turning from this retrospective view of the past year, I should 
like to express my thanks to all those who have contributed to its 
normality and achievement. This has not been effected without a good 
deal of ingenuity and sacrifice on the part of those who manage our 
affairs, and the fact that the abnormal has made itself so little felt is in 
itself a tribute to the devotion and good sense of all concerned — teaching 
staff, administrative staff and not least the senior boys. I am really very 
grateful for what they have done, as the citations say, “above and beyond 
the normal call of duty”. 


And what of the future? I make no claim to clairvoyance and have 
no gift of prophecy, but I do believe we can do much to prepare ourselves 
mentally for what is going to be a period of great change. I recall an 
occasion like this, almost 20 years ago, when Sir Humphrey Gibbs said 
that the thing he most admired about the fledgling Falcon was its ability 
to “make do” with what it had. It was a kindly remark, since Heaven 
knows we had little in those days to make do with; but we had courage, 
and confidence in ourselves, and above all this capacity to make the best 
use of what we had. Sir Humphrey, of course, was talking at that time about 
the manner in which we had to adapt to material things — or rather to 
the lack of them. We now face a different sort of challenge, namely the man- 
ner in which we shall have to adapt to different ideas. This will need just as 
much courage aid is likely to prove a greater test. 


I suppose it is a sign of advancing years, but when I am in difficulty 
as to what I should say I have an incurable penchant for reminiscence, so 
I hope you will allow me to indulge briefly in personal experience. 


When I was 18 I joined what was known as the Young Soldiers 
Battalion of an English county regiment, and which must have been one 
of the most extraordinary units in the British Army. Its recruits comprised 
two distinct and very diverse elements: the first, which was very much 
the minority, consisted of young men from public schools who were 
imbued with a rather hazy sense of patriotism and military tradition; the 
second, to put it bluntly, were juvenile delinquents who had been offered 
the option of a spell in a Borstal institution or a more indeterminate 
sentence in the Army. As you can imagine, the two elements were difficult 
to reconcile and a good deal of adjustment was necessary by both parties. 


Of the two, I think the public schoolboys found the adjustments 
easier. It was Evelyn Waugh who said in one of his books that anyone 
who had been to a good public school would find it easy to adjust to 
life in one of His Majesty’s Prisons, and there is a great deal of truth 
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in this observation. The unit was ill-equipped, the camp insanitary, the 
food indigestible, and we who had been expensively educated were much ~ 
better able to cope with these things than our comrades from the London 
Slums. We were also, of course, leaning over backwards not to appear 
superior, snobbish and well-bred. 


I recall that we slept on the floor on straw palliasses, under blankets 
that were none too clean, and when going to bed one just peeled off the 
outer clothing and slept in one’s underclothes. There was, however, one 
notable exception among our ranks: Private the Lord Buckhurst came from 
a noble famuly and distinguished public school, and he had two pairs of 
exquisite silk pyjamas. To our enormous embarrassment, and to the huge 
mirth of the Borstal boys, he wore these every night under his dirty blankets 
as he had under the monogrammed sheets of his stately home. 


I know that at the time I felt he was letting the side down. Here we 
were, trying rather self-consciously to find common ground and adjust to 
what was the acceptable norm of the majority; and there was Buckhurst, 
drawing attention to himself and to the differences between us by wearing 
pyjamas. It was only later that I realised he might be right and we might 
be wrong. 


I won’t belabour the point of this parable; nor, I would hasten to add, 
do I want you to put on it the interpretation that “pyjamas” are a symbol 
for “civilised, Christian standards” (about which we hear so much). It 
is merely an allegory for what adjustments should be made, and should 
not be made, in a changing society. There are some things that the pri- 
vileged ought to concede, and by and large these are the attitudes of 
privilege that regard those who don’t wear pyjamas as inferior. But there 
are other things that ought not to be conceded, and ought not to be 
thrown away in order merely to conform with a rather dirty compromise. 


Evolution teaches us that to survive we have to adapt, and many of 
the most powerful and wonderful creatures went down in the tar-pits of 
pre-history because they couldn’t. Others, because they were open-minded 
and more perceptive, began the often painful process of adaption and 
evolution, and they survived, not by compromising their strong points, 
but by modifying them to new purposes. 


A witty Frenchman once said that old men love to give good advice 
because they are no longer able to set a bad example. In any case, the 
young no longer take kindly to advice, and I shall not presume to give 
it. But if, like a good fairy, I could both wish and grant you one thing, 
it would be the gift of adaptability. Those of us who are older will find 
it more difficult to accept change, because that is also in the nature of 
things. But for the young, the fact that the old order changeth has never 
carried any regrets, and it never should if they are prepared to be adaptable. 
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Speech by Sir Keith Acutt, K.B.E. 


I am very pleased to be here today and I thank you Mr. Chairman 
for asking me. ; 7 


I am very conscious that I follow a number of distinguished people 
who have spoken to you on this important occasion in the past. I think 
that they were fortunate as they did so when hopes that the world would 
stop wobbling were higher than they are today. Possibly some of them may 
have done so at a time when the world seemed to be better stocked with 
men and women in high places who really cared and who were striving 
to discard the bad features of our society and to retain the good. 


Today it is very difficult to know what the so called silent majority 
. is thinking as it seems that the vocal minority is holding the stage. 


There is certainly a lot of foolish talk in the world and it is given 
very wide circulation. One can only hope that some of the foolish talkers 
will take heed of Dr. Johnson’s advice to Boswell when he said “My 
friend, clear your mind of cant. You may speak foolishly as other peop‘e 
do, it is a mode of talking in society, but do not think foolishly”. 


Now it is not always easy to think wisely when the drip of insidious 
propaganda seeps through the truth but it is vital that we should do so 
otherwise all that one has learned at school and in life will be of little 
value. It is, of course, very easy to talk foolishly in the mistaken belief 
that what is said will go in one ear and out of the other but this is not 
what happens. Far too often it goes in one ear and out of the mouth. 


The whole machinery of our present civilisation is against straight 
honest thinking at this time and this is clearly reflected in the foolish talk 
which we hear so frequently. Wisdom gets scant hearing and many cf 
the loudly called for freedoms — not only by the politicians — but in 
many spheres of our daily life are little more than demands for a passport 
to lawlessness and anarchy. 


It is quite clear that the will of the people which has certainly never 
been the will of God is right off beam at present. It’s an angry world -- 
an envious world — hostile to authority and very uncertain where authority 
should rest or if it should rest at all. 


All this points to it being a frightened world full of people who are 
uncertain of the future. But when I look back over the vast number of 
years that I have experienced there were also periods when doubt and 
fear were in command. There was a major war which followed 
a far greater economic depression than we have today. Attitudes changed 
as the circumstances dictated that they should and with all its difficulties 
it is a better world today for many more people than it was. 


Maybe it was a different world, changes took longer, progress took 
time. Your Chairman and I started working about the same time. 
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The world again is wobbling on its axis and as we look outside our 
borders we see that life is changing everywhere very rapidly. There is 
not much of comfort to be seen outside. And what of Rhodesia? 


We will all have to adjust our thinking. I hope that we will not think 
foolishly and that we will accept the changes which are inevitable with 


pee: dignity and the faith which I believe is justified in this country’s 
uture. 


We may certainly not find all of the changes palatable but with the 
vast natural resources which already exist in Rhodesia and the abundant 
opportunities which will come from the expansion of the existing sectors 
of our economy and for new enterprises, there must be a place for all 
to play an important part. But we are going to have to work hard and keep 


our heads. As Mr. ‘Turner has said we are going to have to be adaptable 
wherever we may live. 


Living has always called for wisdom and courage if one is to take the 
smooth with the rough and both wisdom and courage in this world go 
a long way to iron out the creases. 


To quote our old friend Dr. Johnson again he said “unless a man 
has courage he has no security for preserving any other virtue”. 


Now to all of you I wish a happy and a rewarding future. Thank you. 


Prize Winners, 1976 


Form I: Form Prize: B. C. Rackham, R. N. Cunliffe. 
Good Work Prizes: D. P. Culley, A. R. Johnson. 


Form II: Form Prize: B. Schur. 
Good Work Prizes: C. J. Cunliffe, A. J. Thomas, D. P. C, Tennick. 


Form II: Form Prizes: M. R. Digby, P. J. D. Wesson, P. D. Wright, 
C. R. H. Bewes. ‘ 
Good Work Prize: W. R, Lancaster. 


Form IV: English: A. J. Randell. 
French: H. E. C, Hamilton. 
Afrikaans: M. Nugent. 
Latin: H. E. C. Hamilton. 
History: A. J. Randell. 
Geography: J. F. Whidborne. 
Mathematics: M. Nugent. 
Physics: J. F. Whidborne. 
Chemistry: C. P. O. Mostert. 
Biology: C. P. O. Mostert. 


Lower VI: Afrikaans: F, G. Harwood-Nash. 
Latin: N. M. H. Bewes. 
History: C. E. Halsted. 
Mathematics (Pure): W. G. Jackson. 
Mathematics (Applied): J. Pickles. 
Physics: W. G. Jackson. 
Chemistry: W. G. Jackson. 
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VI M: Good Work Prize: R. W. K, Mackay. 


Upper VI: English: N. H. D. Stansbury. 
Latin: B. M. Thal. 
History: N. H. D. Stansbury. 
Geography: R. A. Brooks. 
Economics: D. D. Bonthrone. 
Mathematics (Pure): L. J. D. Cox. 
Mathematics (Applied): L. J. D. Cox 
Physics: A. J. Millar 
Chemistry: M. Greyvensteyn. 
Biology: N. D. Judd. 


SPECIAL PRIZES: 


Handwriting (Form J): A, D. Sutton. 

Reading (Junior): P. D. Wright. 

Reading (Senior): N. H. D. Stansbury. 

Art (Junior): B. Schur. 

Art (Woodall Cup for Drawing): M. G. MacGown. 
Art (Senior): J. M. Cunningham, 

Music: M. G. Robinson. 

Junior Debating: A. M. Campbell. 

Agg-Manning Cup for Speech and Drama: N. H. D. Stansbury. 
Current Affairs (Junior): R. A. J. Smith. 

Current Affairs (Senior): N. H. D. Stansbury, 

John Lamb Memorial Trophy: M. J. Turner. 

Kim Margesson Memorial Trophy: A. J. Randell. 
Andrew Hope Memorial Essay: D. D. Bonthrone. 
Greaves Trophy: K. O. Webster. : 
Governor’s Trophy: B. M. Thal. 

Headmaster’s Prize: N. H. D. Stansbury. 


Examination Resulis 


In the lists that follow, results at “A” and “M” Levels are given 
only for those leaving school, Those in the Lower Sixth who passed 
“A” and “M” Level subjects are excluded (unless they have left), Results 
from earlier examination sessions are included with those for November 


wherever appropriate, 
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G.C.E. “A” LEVEL 


D. D. Bonthrone (Economics, English); R. A. Brooks (Art, English, Geography); 
M. Cleminson (English, History); B. S. Coulson (Biology, Chemistry, Pure-and-. 
Applied Maths); L. J. Cox (Chemistry, Applied Maths*, Pure Maths, Physics); 
J. M. Cunningham (Biology, Geography, Art); P. R. P. Danckwerts (Geography); 
M. H. de la Fargue (English, Pure Maths); I. R. Downing (Economics, English, 
History); S. J. Ferguson (Geography, Pure-and-Applied Maths); S, B. Fyfe 
(Economics); M. Greyvensteyn (Biology, Chemistry, Pure-and-Applied Maths, 
Physics); N. D. Judd (Biology, Chemistry*, Pure-and-Applied Maths, Physics); J. N. 
Lunderstedt (History); M. P. McDowell (Geography, History); G. M. MacLachlan 
(Biology, Chemistry); J. V. Margesson (English); A. J. Millar (Chemistry, Applied 
Maths, Pure Maths, Physics); C. H. Palmer (Economics, Geography); M. M. Randell 
(English, Pure-and-Applied Maths); D. C. Ross (Chemistry, Physics); M. H. Schutte 
(Chemistry, Pure-and-Applied Maths, Physics); M. Silve (Chemistry, Applied Maths, 
Pure Maths, Physics); N. A. Speirs (Biology, Economics); N. H. Stansbury (English*, 
Latin, History*); M. J. Taylor (English); I. R. Ternouth (Biology, Pure-and-Applied 
Maths); B. M. Thal (English, Latin, Pure Maths); M. J. Turner (Applied Maths, 
Pure Maths, Physics); S. P. Twiss (Biology, Chemistry Pure-and-Applied Maths, 
Physics); I. C. Valentine (Biology, Geography); D. A. van Wijk (Physics) P. J. 
Wakefield (English, History*, Latin); M. R. White (Biology, Chemistry, Physics); 
J. A. Young (Biology). 
NOTE. Passes in “S” papers are indicated by asterisk. 


G.C.E. “M” LEVEL 


3 passes: P. M. Canton, J. D. Levitt, D. S. Pearson, D. A. Seftel. 

2 Passes: M. E. Andrews, K. A. Gaia, I. S. Grossberg, B. M. Hawthorne, R. W. 
Mackay, M. R. Shannon, S. Soteriou, S. J. Soullier, G. B. Soutter, 
D. T. Toes. 

1 Pass: 3B. K. Coventry, E. B. Lindsell, J. W. Sanders, K. O. Webster. 


G.C.E. “O” LEVEL 


10 Passes: M. G. MacGown, C. P. van Reenen Mostert. 

9 Passes: H. E. Hamilton, J. D. Lane, S. McQuade, M. J. Nugent. 

8 Passes: A. F. Bollen, D. G. Bower, W. I. Davis, P. H. Graham, P, L. Kime,. 
P. C. Lindsell, H. G. MacGregor, A. H. Matthews, A. J. Randell, T. A. 
Shepherd, J. F. Whidborne, I. D. Woolley. 

7 Passes: S. C. Andrews, S. A. Beckett, R. B. Blevin, J. S. Borg, T. C. Boyce, 
L. J. Christianakis, W. P. Kaufman, G. Lewis, M. J. Loubser, G. H. 
McPherson, M. A. Nicholson, K. P. Robertson, M. R. Smith, S. B. 
Viviers. 

6 Passes: C. D. Bruessow, S. G. Morton, J. S. Powell-Jones, W. B. Skinner, I. A. 
Sly, P. A. Soutter, I. R. Stubbs. 

5 Passes: G. J. Cornelius, D. F. Giles, M. S. Hankey, A. C. Hope Hall, J. N. 
Sanders, P. A. Strydom. 


| 4 Passes: C. H. Boast, G. L. Butler, H. Charalambous, R. M. Danks, R. C. Duguid- 


Aitken, A. J. Firks, A. S. Goddard, R. W. Killick, G. R. Milne, P. H. 
Nicolle, R. M. Pedder, D. A. Ross, B. W. Thurlow, J. N. van Wyk. 

3 Passes: C. T, Anderson, K. J. Langham, M. Linton, G. M. Lurie, A. Quenet, 
C. N. Torre, A. C. Waller, M. T. Wildblood, I. M. Wilson. 

2 Passes: G. R. Allam, H. T. Bawden, G. W. Cook, G. A. Cooke, K. M. Fenton- 
Wells, M. J. Francey, B. N. Longhurst, T. McCafferty. 

1 Pass: G. J. Langham, R. G. Milne, A. D. Pugh, N. H. Smith, R. S. Swinton. 

Supplementary Passes: F. W. Annesley, L. D. Arthur (2), P. Bate, N. J. Beaman, 
B. K. Coventry (2), S. P. Hawkshaw, A. Jamieson (2), L. H. Kirsten, 
~G. Masters, D. R. Pillans, J. W. Sanders, J. W. Sauls, W. G. Swan. 
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OBITUARY 
MR. V. E. J. WELLS 


Early generations of Falcons will have learned with regret of the 
death in November of Mr. V. E. J. Wells, who was on the Staff of Falcon 
from 1954 until 1961. 


Vincent Wells was educated at Bradfield College, where he distin- 
guished himself as a sportsman of all-round ability. A decline in his 
family fortunes denied him a place at Cambridge and he emigrated to 
New Zealand, where he took his degree and was appointed to the staff 
of King’s College, Auckland. Before the war he came over to South 
Africa and taught at Bishops, apart from the war years, until 1952, and 
for the wartime interim he enlisted with the New Zealand Forces and 
served with the N.Z. Division in North Africa and Italy. It was this that 
earned him his nickname of “Digger”. He was not quite a founder member 
of the Falcon staff, which he joined in the Third Term of 1954. During 
his years at Falcon he taught Classics, devoted much of his time to the 
playing fields and development of the grounds, was Housemaster of Oates, 
Second Master and, for the year prior to Mr. H. H. Cole’s appointment, 
Acting Headmaster. On leaving Falcon he started Norfolk House in 
Bulawayo, which he continued to run until his death, despite the onset 
of a painful disease which cost him both his legs and confined him to a 
wheelchair. For a man who had been so active and fond of the cutdoors 
this must have been a dreadful deprivation, but he bore it with remarkable 
fortitude and good humour. 


He was a man of strong personality and prejudices, but always most 
generous with his friendship. A versatile and effective teacher, he had a 
great love for all forms of sport and wild life, both flora and fauna, in 
which he was both knowledgeable and able to transmit his enthusiasms. 
He exercised considerable influence on Falcon in its formative years, 
and perhaps his finest memorial — and the one he himself would most 
approve — are the playing fields that he more than anyone else helped 
to create. 


2nd Lieutenant BRUCE BURRELL 


It came as a great shock to all his friends to learn that Bruce Burrell 
had been killed in action shortly before Christmas, at the age of 19. 


Bruce left Falcon at the end of 1975 after a most distinguished school 
career. At the time of his death he was undergoing his National Service 
and had recently been commissioned in the Special Air Service, and was 
due to embark on his university studies in February. His talents were 
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extraordinarily versatile. As a sportsman he captained the School, Mata- 


beleland Schools and Rhodesian Schools at Rugby and also represented 
all three at Squash. He was always superbly fit and tireless in his games, 
and completely free from any display of temperament. Indeed, it was his 
example of sportsmanship as much as his prowess that earned him deserved 
adulation from his contemporaries. Less obvious, perhaps, because they 
were less well known were his other talents: he was gifted academically, 
with that kind of critical perception that led him to write admirable verse 
and give an intelligent performance on the stage. With all these talents 
he was a natural leader, completely straightforward and highly respected, 
and it would have been surprising if he had not proved to be Falcon’s 
next Rhodes Scholar. 


The loss of such an attractive and gifted young man is the sort of 
event that brings home sharply and painfully the tragedy of our present 
situation. His military funeral in Salisbury was attended by a large number 
of his contemporaries, among whom he was so popular and respected. 
We would offer our deepest sympathy to his parents and his sister, who 
were so justly proud of him. 


Chapel Notes 


“Be humble always_and gentle, and patient too. Be for- 
bearing with one another and charitable. Spare no effort to 
make fast with bonds of peace the unity which the spirit gives.” 

(EPHESIANS 4, ii and iii) 


These words have stood firm—spoken and implied—behind our 
services throughout this year. The message began with our Headmaster, 
and was upheld by many friends of Falcon right through the year. With 
those friends, and between their visits, boys and staff of the Falcon 
community kept alive a real tradition of reverent worship in the Falcon 
Chapel. 


Our Chapel Service Book records, or should record, all who joined 
or led us in worship this year. These include groups from the Young 
People’s Fellowship, and from T.T.C. in Bulawayo, and many Pastors 
reflecting a wide range of Christian communities. Those who preached 
include Rev. C. M. Albertyn, Mr. L. C. Atnings, Mr. B. Auditore, Mr. 
M. Cunningham, Rev. K. Edgar, Fr. J. Fuller, Fr. J. Leonard Johnson, 
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The Bishop of Matabeleland, Mr. J. Nyatsambo, Fr. C. W. Ross, Fr. 
N. Scott, and Rev. A. Spence. To each and all of them we owe a great 
deal, and we would like them all to know that we are grateful, and 
that we appreciate their visits. They are all ever welcome here. 


The record is not complete. For this the reporter apologises. This, 
though, should be added: Falcon acknowledges the Catholic Masses 
celebrated by Fr. Viktor of the Sacred Heart Orphanage at Bushtick. 
and the Anglican Holy Communions celebrated by Fr. John Fuller of the 
Essexvale Parish. Few people at Falcon know that Fr. John was a house- 
master here before he went on to work at St. Stephens and to take Holy 
Orders. His continued visits to us are more than welcome. We owe him 
a great deal. 


Nineteen seventy-six was a good year in that as it progressed, more 
boys and staff joined in adding their bit to the services held in the Chapel. 
During the weekday morning services we tried to present, each in his own 
way, the basic tenets of the Christian faith. Our midweek services on 
Wednesday evenings upheld these tenets for those—often more than 
expected—who came, as did the many voluntary services on Sunday 
evenings. 


We have ordered new hymn books, and they will be in use early 
in 1977. We hope to refurbish the chapel during 1977. Above all, we 
hope to go on offering corporate and, where possible, Choral Praise, 
Worship, Thanksgiving and Prayer through 1977 and the years ahead. 


One thing remains to be said. For several school months now we 
have enjoyed many a variation on a theme played before or after the 
morning service by our organist. Our singing in those services has 
depended on his playing, and staff and boys alike acknowledge his 
contribution. 


There is a postcript. The Headmaster and two, at least, of his staff 
met an Old Boy during the December/January (1976/1977) holidays. That 
Old Boy had hitch-hiked from Bulawayo to Essexvale, and had walked 
from Essexvale to Falcon, to see the place again, and to meet any Staff 
members he had known here as a pupil. He is now preparing, in Cape 
Town, to be ordained in the Anglican Church. There are others who 
have similarly dedicated their lives to the service of their fellows, within 
their own parts of the Christian community, each in his own way. ‘This 
is just one of the reasons why many at Falcon join in worship and strive 
to maintain and uphold the things which seem to matter. The Old Boys 
concerned should know that our prayers, and respect, and good wishes 
are with them in their vocations. 

RP. 
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Music Notes 


Without any clear leadership the Musical Arts continued to flounder 
through most of 1976. With the exception of three violin students during the 
first two terms, all those who have had instruction in any musical instrument 
have had to make the tedious and time-wasting trips to the Academy 
at Bulawayo. This is not to say they waste their time at the Academy, 
but it does mean that for a single 40 minute lesson they leave the College 
at 1.30 and seldom return before 5.30. This must take much of the pleasure 
out of music-making, specially during the summer months. I think that 
the students are a very devoted group for undergoing this particular brand 
of mortification. 


At the start of the year an attempt was made to get a choir off the 
ground. It is amazing how many boys will turn tone-deaf just at the 
mention of the word “choir”, and so it was decided to call the group the 
Choral Society, and to give it an up-graded status. The boys were, however, 
not to be fooled by this. After about five weeks of swimming, cricket, sore 
throats and trips to town taking precedence over Choral Society, the marked 
lack of enthusiasm was noted, and the hint taken. In short, the Choral — 
Society did not last for more than half a term. 


After a very successful inter-house singing competition, a choir was 
selected from those who took part. A total of 18 boys and one master 
(Mr. Adlard) languished under my direction. (I seem to remember using 
that word “languish” last year in the same context: it very aptly describes 
what happens to schoolboys when they sing under me — I have some 
strange catalytic effect). Mrs. Goodburn very kindly consented to help 
out at the piano during rehearsals, and it was largely owing to her efforts 
that the choir learned three carols in four parts during about five “full” 
choir practices over a period of three weeks. I say “full” choir practices, 
because, true to tradition, there was not one practice at which the entire 
choir was present. However, not even taking these factors into consideration, 
their singing was a credit to the school when they performed at the Lions 
Club Carol Concert in Essexvale, and also at the school carol service. 


The Gramophone Circle (now. called the Music Circle) continued 
to flourish this year. This was not so much because of any musical apprecia- 
tion, however, but because (and I have this at first hand) the refreshments 
are pleasant and also it is enjoyable listening to an expensive hi-fi. Well, 
at least they’re honest — painfully so. Rae 
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Inter-House Singing Competition 


The most subtle form of brainwashing is by music. Tunes come 
unbidden into the head and stay there until they cause irritation and no 
amount .of puckered or pursed outpourings by the average ablutionist 
can get rid of them until the cerebral tape is overlaid with new ones. 
This year’s house choirs were strangely discreet with their practising, 
but snatches haunted bathrooms with the persistence of “Charlie”, the 
Falcon Phantom. 


XN 

Judging this year was a musician well known to us, Mrs. Jo Fuller. 
The set piece was an old Scottish air “My Faithful Johnny”, which called 
for some very delicate handling to achieve satisfactory harmony. The 
free choices were varied and, as Mrs. Fuller said, could all come under 
the heading of pop, but they call for very similar sensitivity. During the 
five years that this institution has become established, it has always been 
understood that instrumentalists among singers could have a free hand 
in supporting the set pieces and most houses took advantage of this. The 
choirs this year differed in size more than ever before and it would appear 
that although large choirs are admirable, small ones are likely to be 
more carefully selected. Mrs. Fuller summed it all up with charming 
candour and declared the positions of the houses. 


The final Tesult surprised _few in the appreciative audience, which 
was clearly disappointed at not hearing the Founders choir give an 
“encore” of its well-deserved winning performance. 


RESULTS Free Choice 
1st. Founders “Ben” 
_ 2nd. Tredgold “Rain” 
3rd. George Grey “Leaving on a Jet Plane” 
3rd. Oates “Day by Day” 
Sth. Hervey “California Dreaming” 


AAT. 
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Inter-House One Act Plays 


In most competitive activities Falcon houses draw considerable bene- 
fit from the inspiration, example and encouragement of their Staff. When 
it comes to house plays there seems to be a conspiracy to keep them out 
of the way. The late Mr. John Bardo, the well known Bulawayo actor- 
producer, was the guest adjudicator on this occasion and he was most 
impressed with the unaided productions. 

Surprisingly few people apart from thé enthusiastic casts, were incon- 
venienced during the few feverish days before the performances. Directors 
may be forgiven their eccentricities if they are strong enough leaders 
to drill their teams into giving their best in acting, scenery construction, 
lighting and sound effects. The one extra quality necessary for winning 
is originality and this was evident in this competition. 

George Grey, Hervey and Tredgold were drawn for the pre-interval 
performances and the audience was entertained at first by an inane send-up 
of Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson supported by landlady Kirsten’s 
gigantic bust. In Hervey’s act from “St. Joan”, a beautifully enunciating 
Hopkins as Joan tried to convince sword-waggling White (de Baudricourt) 
that it was all worth fighting for. Tredgold dormitories were imaginatively 
plundered to enable counterpane-clad avaricious arabs to play the fool 
with poker-faced panache. After the interval came the more serious drama. 
Founders pushed us all into a time machine which buzzed, gyrated and 
flashed with incredible ingenuity back sixty million years where an 
unfortunate dinosaur hunter left the straight and narrow path to squash 
a butterfly with alarming ecological consequences. 

Oates took us to sixteenth century Peru, with Pissaro and Attahuallpa, 
alternately exhibiting gold-greed and punctured consciences in a bewilder- 
ing variety of coloured lights. 

Mr. Bardo congratulated all the participants for their imaginative 
use of the stage but he was most impressed with Founders and Oates. 
He declared Founders the winners for their original production with its 
ingenious effects although he thought the dialogue was rather weak. He 
was also very complimentary to Oates and singled out Stansbury for 
suitably and modestly, underplaying Attahuallpa as a foil to Pissaro. 

A.T. 


George Grey House: “Blue Murder” by Kenneth Lillington. 
_ Hervey House: Scene'I from “Saint Joan” by George Bernard Shaw. 


Tredgold House: “Abu Hassan Pays his Debts” by Charles Wrensch. 

Oates House: “The Rape of the Sun” adapted from “The Royal Hunt of 
the Sun” by Peter Shaeffer. 

Founders House: “A Sound of Thunder” adapted from the story by Ray 
Bradbury. 
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Variety Concert, 1976 


“I say, I say, my wife’s gone to the West Indies.” 
“Jamaica?” 


“No, she went of her own accord.” 


Humour changes. Look at an old “Punch” cartoon (with its original 
caption) and try to raise a smile. Listen to Falcon comedians cranking 
(Rhod.), leg-pulling (Eng.), chaffing (S.A.) or kidding (U.S.) for several 
years and it wears a bit thin. Staff members are used to it and take it 
all with a pinch of snuff, hence, hrrmph! their annual resignation to the 
sit-you-down and bat, bumble, rumble in this essential part of the show. 


The jolly music hall, goonacy, and now the pythonic perorations 
of the commonplace can be said to be part of our heritage, and Bushtick 
slanted adaptations of these influences were all evident in the turns. 


Boys, though, are eternally conservative, in spite of their lip-service 
to the in-scene, and originality was sadly lacking. 


Monty — no, not that one — Python is obviously enjoying great 
favour in the senates these days and his stuff offers no comfortable 
chuckles. It either gives one painful hysteria or leaves one as cold as 
the frost on main field. 


Traditionally there is a run-through the night before, under the eye 
of a vigilant censor who used to cut half the programme out of hand. 
Now the pungent purple passages are diluted to pale pansy blue and 
universal vulgarity is reduced for parochial propriety. Not that one regrets 
the loss: far from it; but asperity is mellowed. In spite of all this, gales 
of laughter often filled the hall, to say nothing of the piercing whistles. 
The vast majority was obviously appreciative. They loved the frantic 
falsettos and the electric musicians silhouetted against pea-green light, 
fair damsel White and flying Fergy, loin-clothed monsters and coarse 
monologues and they thought it all a scream. One often wondered why. 
Still, if a conference of psychiatrists can’t get to the bottom of it — the 
sense of humour, I mean, then why bother. Just grin and giggle like an 
idiot. The best joke of the evening came when the straw-hatted compéte, 
Toes, announced: “Now for something completely different.” 


By the way, did you hear that one about the Irishman? Do stop me if 
you've heard it... 


AAT. 
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House Notes 


George Grey House 


Housemaster: E. J. MARAIS, ESQ. 
House Tutor: R. A. ASHBY, ESQ. 
Head of House: S. B. FYFE 


House Prefects: S. BALSON, N. Jupp, E. Linpsett, G. SOuTTER AND 
D. VAN WYK. 


It may be said that 1976 has not been a good year for the House 
in terms of the number of cups won or the number of outstanding academic 
achievements. However, the House spirit and the sense of comradeship 
amongst House members, from the Senate to the Junior Dormitory, has 
been excellent. This has been partly due to a good Junior intake and 
a well balanced House, with sporting and academic talent evenly distributed 
between the Dormitories. Gone this year was the apathy and disinterest 
in House life, which has been apparent in previous years. There has been 
continually good response to the demands made by House sports captains 
and other organisers. 


Notable achievements this year have been the winning of the Junior 
Rugby, the Junior Cricket, the Junior Hockey and a clean sweep of the 
championship and inter-House Squash. In the Seven-a-side Rugby, both 
the Senior and Junior teams won by a handsome margin. J. N. Sanders 
and C. Reed are to be congratulated on representing Rhodesia in the . 
Schools Squash side and G. Soutter for being selected for the Craven 
Week Rugby. The House did not do very well on the cultural side of 
College life, but this was not due to a lack of enthusiasm and effort. 


One can only hope and expect that the pleasing trends seen in the 
House this year will continue and that the spirit now shown leads to 
greater achievement in the future. The amount of silverware must never 
be the criterion by which the success of a House is judged, but a happy 
House is automatically a successful one, successful in that it provides 
the right environment for sport, work and service. 


In all 1976 has been a good year and the leavers wish the house 


i ccess for the future. 
continued succe wih 
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Tredgold House 


Housemaster: F. R. G. REED, ESQ. 
House Tutor: A. B. DAVEY. ° 
Head of House: A. J. MILLar. 
Prefects: D. BONTHRONE, S. FERGUSON, S. SOULLIER, D. PEARSON. 


Tredgold’s achievements seemed to lie in the academic rather than 
the sporting field this year. We can attribute this to the stricter approach 
of our Housemaster and House Tutor to work. : 

With this new approach to work, the Juniors especially have excelled 
in the field of pluses—minuses being virtually non-existent. Tennick 
and Johnson must be congratulated in this respect, seldom receiving less 
than five pluses per Mark Order. 

Academic challenge was another field in which we did quite well, 
coming second after a close fight with Oates in the last round. Un- 
fortunately we did not share this forte in Novice Challenge or Debating. 

The external examination results of this year show again our academic 
strength, with the Head of House gaining some of the best “A” level 
results in the School. Our “O” candidates also gained some fine results, 
nctably Kime, Magown, and Lane. 

In the sporting field we had few successes, but our games were 
notable for the fierce determination in the Tredgold side. 

The Junior Cross-country Team Cup was kept, but all the other 
cross-country cups were lost. However, we hope to do better in 1977, 
with our better runners rising through the ranks. 

Under 15 cricket proved a very able team, defeating Oates. However, 
in the final round we were defeated by a far stronger George Grey team. 
Senior hockey also did very well considering the overwhelming superiority 
of the Hervey team, to whom we lost. : 

Our shooting team came second in the team shooting, with exceptional 
shooting by T. Grout, who also came second in the individual competition. 

Now to turn to the House buildings and surroundings. With the 
completion of building, lawns have been established in previous rubble 
patches, and the House once again looks neat and tidy. Tredgold can, 


now boast of the largest expanse of House lawns. 


House spirit has been much mentioned in various House suppers. 
However, 1976 saw a definite upturn in this. The junior and senior parts 
of the House seem to understand and accept one another much better 
now. This is shown in a variety of ways. The House teams enjoying 
good support, and sports which involve the whole House, such as touch 
rugby enjoying the same popularity. ‘ 

Nineteen seventy-six has proved in most cases to be a year of 


_ seconds. With-a bit of luck 1977 could be a year of firsts. 


JAE: 
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Hervey House 


Housemaster: J. D. M. DaKIN, ESQ. 
House Tutor: P. V. A. PHILIPS, ESQ. 
Head of House: P. J. WAKEFIELD. 
Prefects: G. MACLACHLAN, J. MARGESSON, G. PILLANS, M. WHITE. 


We started the year as one of the largest houses, but became in- 
creasingly depleted. This, I feel, was quite a blessing. The dormitories 
were more spacious and, as a result, more comfortable. More important, 
however, is that-we were able to fit 40 people into working studies. The 
Form IIIs were the ones who really benefited, and I know they made 
good use of their working facilities. 

We fared well in sport this year, with everyone putting in a good 
effort. The Lower VIth people were particularly useful in that they used 
their talents to coach the juniors. The juniors were particularly deserving 
of praise in the determination and spirit they showed in all sports. The 
juaior rugby comes immediately to mind, but there are many other 
examples. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Dakin leaves us this year, and this is a great loss 
to Hervey. He very successfully maintained Hervey’s friendly atmosphere 
—something which characterised the House in the days of Mr. Laing 
I am sure that Mr. Philips will do the same. We are also grateful to 
Mrs. Dakin who did a lot for the House, and did'not seem to mind at 
all being disturbed many an afternoon by juniors wanting to borrow the 
wheelbarrow! 

Although Hervey is looking a litle grubby at the moment (I think 
it needs a good white-wash over the Christmas holidays) this is no indica- 
tion of the state of affairs within the House. 

P.JLW. 


Oates House 


Housemaster: G. A. MACDONALD, ESQ. 
House Tutor: J. D. WoRWOOD, ESQ. 
Head of School: N. H. D. STANSBURY 
Head of House: K. O. WEBSTER 
College Prefects: M. H. DE LA FARGUE, B. M. THAL 
House Prefects: M. E. ANDREWS, P. R. P. DANKWeERTS, M. 
GREYVENSTEYN, M. H. ScHuTTE, M. SILVE 


Oates House experienced yet another successful year. 1976 found 
Oates with the Head of School, three other College Prefects, and six 
captains of sport. Success, however, did not stop there. Although our 
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silverware was not as great as in previous years, the team effort was 
outstanding. This is underlined by the fact that we won the Swimming 
Relay Gala for the second consecutive year, and the Swimming Standards 
Cup, as well as walking away with the Senior Water Polo Cup and Tug- 
of-War Trophy. 

Academically Oates enjoyed an equally successful year. In a recent 
mark-order, the house attained over ninety plusses (I must single out 
W. Lancaster and G. Jones on this count) at the cost of only two minuses. 
Needless to say the Academic Challenge Owl and the Gordon Cup for 
Debating remained securely ours! cite 

Within the house it has been a happy year, and with individuals 
such as C. Danckwerts, A. Waller, M. Loubser, C. Elworthy and a wealth 
of junior talent returning next year, Oates can look forward to riding 
the crest of a wave for a few years to come. 


Finally, on behalf of the leavers, I would like to wish all those 
returning, everything of the very best. cee 


Founders House 
Housemaster: P. G. LANE, ESQ. 


Tutor: G. ARMSTRONG, ESQ. (Ist Term). A. A. TAYLor, ESQ. (2nd and 
3rd Term). 


Head of House: M. J. TURNER 


Prefects: COULSON, CUNNINGHAM, DOWNING, TAYLOR, TOES, PALMER 
(Ist and 2nd Terms) 


The call from Down Under is a “cul-de-sac”, or so it may seem to 
the House when it comes-to the end of a Lane and says farewell. | He 
dedicated his two years to directing the boys into a “work-pride” attitude 
despite the unpopular implications this involved, His unswerving, 
perseverance, coupled with a growing response from many in the House, 
has been amply rewarded. Numerous boys proved their academic worth 
both in the public and internal examinations, and must now appreciate 
this wise counselling. The most fitting tribute that can be paid to Mr. 
Lane is for this tradition to be coveted and upheld for all time. 


The other outstanding feature of the year was the fine “ esprit de 
corps” which prevailed in Founders, Evidence of this in the sporting 
field can be seen elsewhere in this annal, and it manifested itself naturally 
during social functions such as the House supper. Long may we deserve 
such praise! are 
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Clubs and Societies 


Debating Society 


President: R. REEVE-JOHNSON, ESQ. 
Chairman: N. STANSBURY 


Committee: C. DANCKWERTS (Sec.), C. HALSTED, B. THAL, M. WHITE, 
D. SEFTEL, M. CLEMINSON 


The increasing gravity of current affairs is making it more and 
more difficult for the masses to keep afloat. It is not surprising that the 
committee attempted to instil an Archimedian bouyancy in the atmosphere 


of the meetings, which, as Gilbert would have it, “bubbled with wit and 
good humour”. 


The year’s programme included eleven entertaining evenings. It 
was gratifying to see younger members participating so enthusiastically. 
The apathy of the seniors is akin to that of the “silent majority”, who 
suffer the erosion of Western civilisation. 


W. McGregor (with child) got carried away on the balloon by the 
hot air of her Wagnarian aria. The parlour game “One Minute Please” 
was hilarious and intellectually stimulating, more so perhaps because 
it attracted several passers-by who thought a pop concert was in progress. 
The tormentors in the “Hornet’s Nests” did an admirable job in launching 
hitherto inert and mute bodies. In the “Bull Rings”, extraordinary tales, 
testing the gullibility of the audiences, sparked off lively cross-examinations. 
Despite eloquent misconstructions, reminiscent of certain news media, the 
truths were established in most cases. 


A meeting with members of the security forces was well supported. 
We were very grateful to Squadron Leader P. Corbishley, Major D. Maver 


and Inspector B. Steyn for giving such frank and precise answers to the 
many and varied questions. 


It was a great pity that the Best Speakers competitions were so poorly 
attended as there was much to be gained from the excellent speeches 
and the Headmaster’s critique. N. Stansbury won the senior trophy with 
a philosophical exposé on the utilisation of time. The Loch Ness Monster 
was resurrected by A. Campbell to capture the prize in the junior section 
which was judged very competently by the committee. 


The Gordon Cup was awarded to Oates House for its outstanding 
contributions to the Society throughout the year. 
Full credit must go to N. Stansbury and his enterprising committee 


who worked extremely hard to promote the Society and organise its 
activities. Future success is open to debate! 


R. R-J. 
2a . 


The Militarists 


President: R. W. G. PRENTICE, ESQ. 
Chairman: N. SPEIRS. Secretary: R. Hope HALL 


The Society was restarted in February, after a lapse of a few months. 
The first two meetings were spent in informal discussion of aims and plans, 
and from these arrangements were made for the year’s activities. 


Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery of Alamein died in April, and 
our third and fourth meetings were given to a study of whatever information 
members could raise on Viscount Montgomery’s career. An interesting 
body of material was collected, from many sources. Unfortunately, it still 
awaits the planned publication of a study of this man’s life and work. 


During the Second Term, we offered a series of war films—The B.B.C. 
“Time to Remember” series covering the 1914-1918 War—for all who free 
and interested, on ‘Society’ evenings. The public response was tremendous. 
Our thanks go to the staff of the film library from which we borrowed 
the films. : . 


- At this time the “World at War” series was being shown _on 
R.B.C. T.V., every Wednesday evening. The kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Roff 
and of Mrs. Smythe made it possible for the founder members of the Society 
to follow these through the year. Thank you. 


Members returned to Falcon in May with valuable and far-ranging 
collections of medals in the possession of their families. Some were 
identified at our first meeting of the second term; others at an interesting 
and most valuable meeting at the Bulawayo Museum—when Museum 
officials and members of the Bulawayo Military History Society very 
kindly met some of our members and identified those medals of which we 
had no knowledge. 


We then, with the assistance of Mrs. Roff, set out a series of five 
displays in the library. These were: firstly, a display of British awards; 
secondly, a unique set of Russian and French orders and ribbons; thirdly, 
certain German and Turkish awards of the years 1883 to-1918; fourthly, 
a collecction of campaign stars and, fifthly, an excellently presented 


collection of badges and insignia. All were of great interest. We would. 


like to thank all the familics who loaned these items to us. Perhaps two 
of those collections deserve special mention: The medals captured when 
‘von Papen’ retreated before Allenby’s forces in Palestine, and the collection 
earned by a Russian (Estonian) nobleman who served in the armed forces 
of Imperial Russia and Republican France, a career which included 
both World Wars, and which involved service of the Czar, of the Third 
Republic, and of the Foreign Legion when it was under ‘Vichy’ Control. 
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Mountaineering dy 


First-Aid WV 


Woodsmoke club preparation 


Towards the end of the second term Mr. Turner gave a very interesting 
talk on the battle of El Alamein and on his experiences there. his gave us 
much to think about concerning the geographical, political and personal 
problems of the ‘Desert War’. Mr. Turner has a way of saying things which 


makes his meaning very real, and we are truly grateful to him for making 


the time to address our society. 


_ In the Third Term a selection of films from the B.B.C. “Time to 
Remember” Series on the 1939-1945 War was shown—while members 
continued watching the TV “World at War” series with Mr. and Mrs. Roff 
and Mrs. Smythe. At mid-term, Mr. Marais gave a throughly absorbing 
talk on ‘Counter-Insurgency’—which is so important in the world today. He 
held us with his clear comments on the various forms of insurgency and 
had crisp and incisive remarks to make on retaliation We all throughly 
enjoyed that evening, and would like to apologise to Mrs. Marais for that 
particular invasion of her home. 


The year ended with a brief meeting or two, in between exams, to block 
out plans for 1977. We hope to be able to arrange ‘talks’ and to develop 
‘projects’ for all members . . . and to try to offer films and displays that 


will be of interest to us and to the school as a whole. 
R. H.H. & R. P. 


Printing Club 
Director: A. A. TAYLOR, ESQ. 
Works Manager: GERAINT LEWIS 


My wife maintains that the world population may be divided into 
two camps: the dirty and the clean, or to be~slightly less blunt: those 
who gather deposits from their immediate environment and those who 
do not. We have been particularly fortunate recently in having members 
who belong to the second category. A visitor to the workshop these days 
will be struck by the tidiness of the place, although it is badly in need of 
redecoration. His cheerful scrubbed looking white-coated hosts will be 
different from most of our past printers, so that even the C.I.D. would find 
difficulty in identifying their dabs. There is a little more fussiness about 
the atmosphere and printing is, of course, an exacting craft. 


Orders have been, and are being, fulfilled with keenness, taste and 
charm. 
AaAwd: 
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Faraday Society 


In the past this society has relied heavily on prominent members 
of the scientific and industrial world coming out to talk to pupils on 
Friday evenings. Great use was also made of public meetings held in 
Bulawayo. Unfortunately, the current security situation, plus ever- 
tightening petrol restrictions, have severely curtailed such activities. Even 
‘the termly visits to factories and engineering works have been adversely 
affected by the “closed-door” approach which has resulted from sanctions 
and the implied security of information, 

There has been, understandably, a loss of interest on the part of 
Sixth Formers, and, until demand and conditions make it profitable for 
the Society to be successfully revitalised, it is preferable to allow its 
activities to lapse. 

We were particularly grateful to Dr. and Mrs, Ferguson for travelling 
cut to the College to give us our only lecture for 1976. The topic was 
“Some Legal, Social and Psychological Aspects of Abortion”. It hardly 
needs to be said that a great deal of questioning and comment resulted. 


Sailing Club 


At the beginning of 1976, some 30 pupils entered their names for 
membership of this club. However, weekly attendance figures varied 
between five and ten persons, with a slight drop in numbers being 
apparent during the second term, 

The lack of organised competition sailing may explain why the three 
or four National champions in our school have not given the lead and 
encouragement necessary to raise the attitude from one of “messing about 
in boats on Sundays” to one of seriousness and improved technique. 

To be fair to all though, the waters of the Upper Ncema are a 
considerable distance from Bulawayo, and coupled with petrol restrictions 
the, adult membership of the Sailing Section of the Essexvale Country 
Club has remained small. Until numbers rise competitions will not be 
much of an incentive. In order to improve this situation, members are 
urged to attend regularly, particularly on those occasions when races are 
organised. 

With club members owning six optimists, two dabchicks, and two 
enterprises, plus the availability to sons of a couple of boats owned by 
parents, there exists a good nucleus on which to build, and we hope 
that by the end of 1977 there will be at least a further three boats added 
to the fleet, bringing the total to 15. 

, During 1976 outings were organised for every Sunday, in an attempt 
to encourage as much sailing as possible. The committee for 1977 
might feel that a reduction in the frequency of the outings will lead to 
improved keenness and participation on the part of members. 
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Geographical Society 


President: G. MACDONALD, ESO. 
Chairman: G. SOUTTER 
Secretary: J. M. CUNNINGHAM 


Falcon College Geographical Society led a very active year in 1976. It 
was in fact a reawakening from its stagnation induced by lack of participa- 
tion and interest in 1975. Support for the activities in 1976 was more passive 
than active however with participation normally being limited to mild 
interest. 

The year’s activities were initiated by the return of Mr. Prentice from 
New Zealand and the resultant slide collection he had mustered in his 
travels. He accompanied his slides with various amusing anecdotes and I 
think carried us with him in his enthusiasm. 

_ Mr. Secombe from the Bulawayo Met. office treated us to a very 
“in-depth” look at the mechanisms of Rhodesian weather, very effectively 
illustrated with intricate charts, maps and photos. 

Mr. Armstrong is another well-travelled member of the Falcon staff. 
Beyond that he is a very accomplished photographer and cine expert. 
After many hours of splicing and sorting he kindly showed us glimpses 
of his many journeys through South-west Africa and particularly the dia- 
mond coast and the little known activities in the exploration of the latter. 

The very strong personality of Mr. G. Calvert, Forest Ecologist for 
Rhodesian Forestry Commision Western, kept our minds occupied well 
into the late-hours of the night. He combined a very far ranging talk 
on forestry both in Rhodesia, and the World if general, with films and 
slides on various timber-orientated topics. 

The year was rounded off with two Film evenings, one on the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. and the other on topical problems such as farming in 
under-developed countries and pollution. 

Our thanks must go to Mr. Macdonald for his guidance, help and 
organisation without which the year would have been far less successful. 

JEM: 


Natural History Society 
Chairman: Mr. R. L. ASHBY 
Secretary: K. LANGHAM 


__ The scope of the Society has, once again, been limited, owing to current 
circumstances beyond our control. Nevertheless, a hard core of members, 
both junior and senior, displayed considerable enthusiasm and initiative 
during 1976, and as a result of these efforts the spirit of- the Society has 
been maintained. ° 
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We now have an aviary ready to receive its first occupants, and the 
whole structure was built by members during their free time—usually at 
week-ends. A complete Natural History block has also taken shape and we 
now have two well-lit rooms, which will serve as a centre for taxidermy 
enthusiasts and as a base for members each Friday night. It is our intention 
to build up a Natural History library for use during Society nights, and 
must thank Eagle School for their many books and magazines on Rhodesian 
wildlife and other related topics—these will serve as a good starter for 
this project. 


Our thanks go to Kevin Langham and Mr. W. Rutledge, who gave 


illustrated lectures to the Society during the year. The former displayed 
some excellent slides on various Rhodesian birds, whilst Mr. Rutledge 
travelled a long way to deliver us a lecture on careers in the Game 
Department, Supplemented by his own highly interesting and well- 
photographed films on wildlife in Zambia. We sincerely hope that Mr. 
Rutledge will pay us another visit during 1977, and that Langham’s 


lecture will encourage more members to address the Society on their own 


particular interests. 


In conclusion, it is to be hoped that the improved domestic facilities 
will encourage the Society to become more active during 1977, and that 
the fine spirit displayed by a nucleus of enthusiasts will find room to 
develop in the future. 

R.L. A. 


Snake Club 


1976 was a relatively quiet year which started with three handlers of 
considerable experience—W. MacGregor, G. Lewis and C. D. Bruessow. 
Several boys joined as learners, and for them, prerequisites of patience and 
stability were just as important as interest and confidence. 


Training begins with learning to identify the snakes available to us 
at Falcon, and observing the habits and peculiarities of the different species 
and individual specimens. Then comes a period of getting the feel of 
snakes, that is handling non-poisonous and mildly poisonous ones. This is 
followed by watching demonstrations of handling poisonous snakes to 
show the position and size of fangs and hence the grip for each type. 
Finally, and when the learner has sufficient confidence, comes the handling 
first of medium-sized cobras, then the boomslang and lastly the puffadder. 
The school has had gaboon vipers and black mambas in the past, but these 
have been exceptional and thus not normally available to the handlers. 
Each snake when caught must be carefully examined for ticks, canker and 


old injuries, and treatment is taken as a matter of course. Filming is also. 


very time consuming, but we are slowly building up interesting sequences 
of handling, eating habits and behaviour patterns and pecularities. From 
this, it hardly needs stressing that the keeping of snakes on a large scale 
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makes very heavy but worthwhile demands on time. Not least of the 
problems is their feeding so that eggs, frogs, lizards, rats, mice and a range 
of other delicacies must either be caught or bred. 

Last year, we obtained for the first time a large banded cobra-— 
this was caught on Mr. Mylne’s farm and despite a portion missing from the 
tail measured 6‘ 6”. Five eggs were dug up in the orchard and hatched 
into reticulated centipede-eaters, and yet another new catch was a juvenile 
mole snake. Many snakes were again killed during the first term, some 
from totally unnecessary stonings. The other had been mauled but not 
eaten. Finally a mongoose was seen in the pit and dispatched, and a little 
later, a second one was shot nearby. The third term produced a fairly 
common but disappointing seasonal phenomenon—the variety of snakes 
observed and caught was very limited, being in this instance virtually only 
puffadders and cobras. 

Club facilities have been extended—we now have a room with the 
Natural History Society in addition to the pit. Our new display cases are 
complete which together with three aquaria, will give adequate space for 
general exhibitions and winter housing. aa 


Economics Society 


President: Mr. R. L. ASHBY 
Chairman: D. BONTHRONE Secretary: B. THAL 


The Society was fortunate to have several guest speakers during the 
year, and in this respect we must thank Mr. Roff, Mr. Hadrys and Mr 
Reid for presenting lectures on the Stock Exchange, Banking and Account- 
ing respectively. 

The most disappointing features of these meetings, however, was the 
lack of response from the members during “question time”—a malady that, 
according to rumour, has been noted in other societies as well. Although the 
pregnant silences that concluded most meetings were, no doubt, caused 
by shyness, this lack of response could easily be mistaken for apathy— 
scant reward for persons who have found the time (and the petrol) to pay 
us a Visit. 

Bearing the above comments in mind, it has been suggested by more 
senior (and more vocal) students that membership of the Society be restrict- 
ed to the Upper Sixth, and that future meetings should be held in a semi-for- 
mal buffet-supper atmosphere. Judging by the animated conversation that 
prevailed during the recent Upper Sixth braaivleis, the writer is inclined 
to agree with this viewpoint and will be interested to see if this style of 
meeting will be implemented during 1977—hopefully with better all-round 
results. 

In conclusion, the Society would like to extend a vote of thanks to 
Bonthrone and Thal for their work on the Committee during 1975 and 1976. 

R.A.L. 
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| Extracts from the Chairman’s Address 
to the Mylne Society, 1976 


My address is going to concentrate on what are the aims of the 
Mylne Society, and how, much to my dismay, we have failed this year 
to fulfil them. In this context I think it would be appropriate to quote 
from the constitution, which says: 

“The objects of the Society shall be 

(i) to promote discussion 
(ii) to encourage a wide breadth of interests 

and (iii) to undertake, if. possible, at least two Visits per annum 

which shall serve the above objects.” 

These are commendable objects which, if achieved, would broaden 
our outlook on life and stand us in good stead for the rest of our careers. 
In this respect I have a general criticism of our Rhodesian way of life. 
Sanctions and other political travesties have unfortunately made life here 
very sheltered and we have tended to become narrow-minded. Further, 
the limited career prospects here force us to concentrate on a narrow 
field of studies in the Arts or Sciences. The aim of this society is to 
remove us from the realms of over-specialisation and put in front of us 
a breadth of interests which we could use to our advantage later in life. 

Its aim of promoting discussion is also invaluable, for the person 
who can stand up and talk with ease at a meeting will be sure of his 
route to promotion in the world. This, in my view, is the whole point of 
the society; this year it seems to have been disregarded. There has not 
been the participation and enthusiasm which I would like to have seen. 
Much of what the committee put forward was greeted with reticence and 
bored, rather apathetic, condescension. 

This calls for a look at the people who make up our society here 
at Falcon in general. I think we are made up of above-average people 
and we should exploit this fact. Everyone has some specific talent, of 
which he should be proud, and at which he should want to excel. In 
this case, the MylIne Society should act as a catalyst to aid us in developing 
our talents. You were elected to the Mylne Society because you were con- 
sidered to be above-average, and you were expected to prove your worth. 
If we do consider ourselves above-average, then we have failed. 

Another aspect which I consider to be in need of improvement is 
the actual content of meetings. This year it has been a little biased towards 
the Arts side — it should really cover fields in both the Arts and Sciences. 

Despite these criticisms, which I deem to have been very necessary, 
I have really enjoyed my chairmanship and membership of the Mylne 
Society, and I can honestly say that it has taught me a great deal. 


Brian Thal 


“ 
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Small-bore shooting 


The beginning of the year is always a shaky time for results, especially 
from the rough-shooting farmers but, with practice and concentration a 
steady improvement was made. Shooting teases the temperamental to 
the same extent as golf, and those who allow themselves to be rattled 
after a bad day will never improve much. 

About eight shoots were held each term this year. The Hamilton 
eight came out to our range in the second term. Their “A team beat 
ours, and our “B” team beat theirs. Both results were fairly convincing, 
showing their higher quality and our greater depth. 

Founders won the inter-house competition. It does not seem much 
to ask each house for a team of four shottists, but some keen competitors 
from some houses were let down badly by last-minute choices to make 
up their teams. ; 

More people are bringing their own rifles (which are immediately 
locked up) for use on the range, and members of the Exploration Society 
were very lucky to obtain enough ammunition to last for some time, 
through friends in South Africa on the expedition last December. 

The range has been maintained regularly, for which we thank Mr. 
Newbould, in spite of occasional messages left by other users, who tend to 
use larger rounds on very much larger targets. 

The winner of the markmanship cup was decided by taking ten 
targets of the same dates from the top scorers. The result, out of a 
thousand, was as follows: M. J. Taylor, 859 (1st); T. G. Grant, 811 
(2nd); G. L. Petler, 756 (3rd). 


Beekeeping Society 


Chairman: C. ANDERSON 
Treasurer: 1. GIBBS 


President: Mr. REED 
Secretary: J. WHIDBORNE 


During 1976, the Beekeeping Society saw a great improvement in 
standards and increased interest by members. The standard of hives is at 
a far higher level than in 1975 and the society-owned hive is now strong and 
yielding two supers or twenty-two kilograms during the third term. During 
the year an extracting room was built and the society welcomed ten new 
members, who, along with the constant efforts of Anderson, injected new 
enthusiasm and interest into the society activities. The yields of the hives 
also increased considerably from 25 kilograms m 1975 to nearly one 
hundred and twenty kilograms in 1976, and it is hoped that these yields 
will be improved upon again in 1977. ee 
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Woodsmoke Club 


President: J. STAKESBY LEWIS, ESQ. Secretary: P. J. D. WESSON. 


“Who hath smelt wood-smoke at twilight? Who hath heard 
the birch-log burning? 
Who is quick to read the noises of the night? 
Let him follow with the others, for the Young Men’s feet are 
turning ‘ : 
To the camps of proved desire and known delight!” 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


The Club proved to be very interesting and entertaining for its second 
year running. With over 60 members from Forms II and III, the theme 
of teaching them how to camp and cook reasonably well in the bush 
turned out to be highly successful. 


The first term began with suppers at the swimming pool to introduce 
the new members to the Club’s methods. The two camps, over the week- 
ends held every term in Gordon Park in the Matopos, were extremely 
popular with abseiling and plentiful bush and kopjies to explore. 


By the second term, however, camping in the Matopos was no longer 


allowed, and so just the normal suppers were held. By the third term, 
though, a new camping site was established near Balla Balla. The 
-camp’s grateful thanks go to Mr. and Mrs. Coulson for allowing us to 


camp on their ranch at a beautiful spot on the Umzingwani’s banks. 

Ten Form II’s were selected for Woodsmoke Awards for helping 
and taking a deep interest in the Club, and thanks also to last year’s 
award winners, who helped so much in various ways. 


- 


Cadet Camp 


_ Four of the Woodsmoke Club’s Form IV ex-members attended the 
Cadet Camp which was held early in the third term. Their job was to 
make tea and issue rations for the cadets to cook, and to cook for the 
staff. To the surprise of many they produced some excellent meals, despite 
the fact that their “kitchen” was rather primitive. Although they had 
to work hard, nevertheless they had an enjoyable time, attending lectures 
and partaking in exercises whenever it was possible. For their 
efforts, instead of having to undergo the tedious task of packing away 
the equipment, a rainstorm absolutely washed out the kitchen. The 
equipment salvaged from the mud was then thrown into the back of a 
truck for sorting at school. It was generally thought to have been a 
very successful arrangement, and may become a regular feature for 
holders of Woodsmoke awards in the year before they become eligible 
for the Exploration Society. 
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My, A few of the 360° jrom the col, Langtang 


Ted Adlard, a Falcon Old Boy and currently an engineering consultant with Rand Mines 
R.S.A., pausing at 16 000 ft. in the Upper Langtang 


ee oy ee 


Two Treks in Nepal, November, 1976 


He stood there with a long bamboo pole, prodding gently at the 
overhead cables—the wires from his small gloomy shop had been 
crudely twisted round the mains cables, and the connection was poor. 


The nudging prompted the shop lights into brilliance and the switch- 


gear was left handy. The setting? A main road in the old bazaar of 
Nepal’s capital, Kathmandu. 


A hundred miles to the west lies a small town Pokhara, elongated 
along a north-south axis and overlooked by the Annapurna giants. Lack- 
ing depth, all the shops face out on to the single main road, and here 
patient industry flexed its atrophied muscles. Old men and women 
sat on the ground between large rocks on the one side and a pile of 
chippings on the other. And there, with a heavy hammer, sometimes 
almost worn to the haft, they sat manufacturing those fragments, perhaps 
for road metal. Nearby, an elderly lorry waited patiently, with tyres 
deeply chewed from heavy work on gravel roads. One tyre seemed 
unique—the sidewall had been deeply cut where no vulcanizer would 
consider a repair—flexing would quickly destroy any gaiter. Here was 
a repaired slit and the gaiter had been bolted inside the tyre. 


In the mountainous north the Nepalis are mainly Buddhist, and 
they have at least partially overcome the need for repeating prayers and 
religious sayings the countless thousands of times that is decreed neces- 
sary. Prayers are transcribed onto cloth strips which are secured to 
poles—these prayer flags flap repetitiously in the exposed villages. Else- 
where, brass cylinders which can rotate on vertical spindles have been 
built in multiples of three into stone structures beside the tracks—each 
is a prayer wheel and as many as 12 may be set spinning as the traveller 
walks past running a hand along the line. In some villages, small crude 
waterwheels had been constructed beside the meltwater streams, prayer 
wheels had been attached, turning day and night. Perhaps such automa- 
tion is the only way the men can fulfil their religious obligations and 
still have time for their demanding farming activities. 


By way of contrast, southern Nepal is low lying and intensively 
farmed, supporting the vast majority of the population. Spilling over 
from India is the Hindu faith. Amidst the practical hill people, cattle 
simply became accident prone as they matured, but the south seemed 
more strict. Again in Kathmandu, emaciated cattle scavenged through 
rubbish dumps and the vegetable market, whilst the favoured ones 
accepted titbits. But many were little more than leather bags, stiffened 
with bones and smothered with festering sores. Dogs were just as 
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pitiful, often seeking refuge in sleep as a release from squalid conscious- 
ness. One pathetic creature had been hit and its hindquarters paralysed, 
the active forelegs dragged the unresponsive rear half along in search 
of scraps. And yet this wretched creature could not be put out of its 
misery. 


Nepal was only opened to the tourist in 1955, giving the occident 
a glimpse of this complex, disciplined kingdom. The king is regarded 
as a deity, and as a student at Eton was therefore not required to attend 
chapel. The country extends from the Ganges plains in the south, north 
through the spectacularly dissected Himalaya ranges up to the borders 
of Tibet’s plateau. Laterally, Nepal follows the curve of the Himalayas 
for about one-third of their 1 500 mile length—this places many of the 
world’s highest peaks within its borders, particularly the triple peaks 
of Everest, Lhotse and Nuptse in the east. Vast areas have never been 
seen by the tourist trekker as only three broad regions are open. Of 
these we were forced to discard thoughts of the Everest trek, as the round 
‘trip would have taken about five weeks. We therefore settled for Jomson 
to the west, and the Langtang Valley to the north. 


We travelled west along the newly constructed Chinese road to 
Pokhara, with a succession of snow-capped peaks on our right, deceptively 
close in the clear air. The trek then reads: 


Pokhara 3 000 ft., Khare 5 600 ft., Birethanti 3 500 ft., Ghorapani 
9 500 ft., Tatopani 4 000 ft., Jomson 9 000 ft. 


The track was no more than a footpath in the lower areas, but on 
the sloping ground it had been paved with local stone, and steps either 
constructed or chiselled out of the solid rock. A glance at the enormous 
scars on the valley sides gave some idea of the devastating erosional effect 
of the torrential monsoon rains. Some of the protective.steps had had 
supporting soil washed out, leaving them precarious seesaws for the 
unwary. One stretch in the wet, hilly south included a section with 
2 000 continuous steps, with a rise of 2 000 feet—such climbs made with 
moderate loads, and a time shortage necessitating clipping two days off 
the seven-day trek, had interesting effects on the body. We dripped 
sweat at the lower altitudes so that however much we drank we never 
passed water during the day. Our fuel requirements for energy were 
not fully met by the food we could eat, and the absorption rate of all 
food eaten was so great that we did not pass solids for days on end. 
In fact our bodies drew heavily on reserves, and we lost weight rapidly. 


The trek carried up from the terraced paddies of the lower valleys 
with their irrigation furrows, up onto a ridge with small villages strung 
out along the track. There was a liberal sprinkling of tea shops in the 
villages, and we quickly learned to respond to the inviting call of “chi”. 
The tea was heavy and sweet, and served in a glass; milk was not always 
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available. Small hotels did not suffer from modesty, proudly announc- 
ing “good lodgings and foodings”. Beds were spacious—we could select 
whichever part of the wooden floor took our fancy, and the occasional 
hotel boasted two rooms, giving the early arrivals a degree of privacy. 
No charge was made for the overnight stay as a rule, provided that the 
guest had supper and breakfast. Menus had been written out in English, 
and a typical supper would be rice, a small portion of vegetables, a little 
gristle and bone which passed as meat, and a gravy fortified with lentils. 
Sometimes “curd” was available, and invaluable when suspect waters had 
produced the inevitable three-day runs. Local brews were freely: avail- 
able, but both the wine and the spirit were young—the extent to which 
one imbibed was in direct proportion to one’s anticipation of a comfort- 
less night and the prospects of a hard slog the following day. Breakfast 
was usually porridge, an egg, and the inevitable chi. 


It took us two days to make Ghorapani (9 555 ft.), and during the 
last few hours the trail wound through forests of conifers and rhododen- 
drons with a tangle of verdant undergrowth beneath. Whole slopes were 
tinted with autumn’s hues. As we emerged on the crest, in effect a 
south-extending rib from the Annapurna massif, the panorama was breath- 
taking. To the west lay Dhaulagiri (25 000 ft.) with its prominent glacier 
and icefall; east of this were the multiple peaks of Annapurna rising to 
over 26 500 ft.; whilst between the two was the 20 000 ft. deep cleft of 
the Thak Khola canyon occupied by the Gandaki River. We scrambled 
down from our perch some 5 500 ft. to Tatopani in the Gandaki valley, 
and soothed our jarred bodies in shallow pools where hot, mineralised 
waters seeped out. Space permits mention of only the more fascinating 
features of this valley. 


We quickly passed from the humid sub-tropical conditions of the 
lower altitudes through increasing aridity into barren desert around 
Jomsom. At night a light katabatic wind wafted down the valley, to be 
replaced after dawn by an ascending anabatic wind. This increased in 
intensity as the day wore on, becoming particularly fierce where con- 
strictions in the valley heightened its effect. Locally it was laden with 
blinding dust, whilst at Jomsom the special aircraft using the STOL air 
strip could not consider flights after 10.00 a.m. Only coarse grasses 
survived on the exposed valley sides, with patches of woodland in 
sheitered pockets. Meltwater streams had been diverted to irrigate the 
progressively hardier crops; and logs, crudely fashioned with adzes, served 
as bridges. In one place the main river had cut down vertically about 
1 000 ft. through poorly consolidated debris left behind by the ice— 
the vertical cliff yielded clouds of dust to the gusting wind, and inter- 
mittently a large rock would be released and drop to the foot. The 
villagers had been forced to adapt to this wind: clothing was heavier 
and each house had a central courtyard for the cattle and goats at night. 
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Interlinking passages offered protection, flat roofs were used for drying 
crops, and mortar was applied for the first time to the stonework to 
exclude draughts. Each morning girls carried baskets of dung down to 
the fields, and it was all very reminiscent of Goldsmith’s “Deserted 
Village” : - 

“Just gave what life required, but gave no more; 

His blest campanions, innocence and health; 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth’. 


Finally, just before crossing the river into Jomsom, there were ribbons 


of brilliant green along the foot of the western cliff-like valley side, 
contrasting strongly with the barren desolation. Again seepages of 
tepid water were responsible, but the chilling wind discouraged all but the 
most rudimentary ablutions. Looking back from Jomsom, we were 
able to see Annapurna from the north—perhaps the most remarkable 
scene here was the early morning view with the pink-tinted snows of the 
peaks rising above the dark shadow of the valley. And it was Annapurna 
of the other 8 000 metre peaks that was first conquered by man, and 
then only in 1950. 


Several days were spent on documentation for the Langtang trek, 
which involved an initial 45-mile bus ride to Trisuli Bazaar. Buses 
range from old to ancient, and from a standard size to ones tailored for 
Lilliputians, We were unlucky—seats on either side of the aisle were 
numbered’ for three people against the normal two, and knee space. was 
proportionately reduced. ‘There was headroom when standing of about 
five feet, yet the aisle was so jammed with passengers that they spilled 
out on to the, roof. Conductors were young and agile. Ted quickly gave 
up his reserved seat when a young woman vomited over the floor at his 
feet; and I half-lodged onto an outer berth beside a wizened antediluvian 
who was voluble enough when the bus was stationary, but who closed 
her eyes, chomped down on a filthy old rag in her mouth and clutched 
at anything for security when the bus was in motion. And the anchorage 
points for those bony fingers were her son next to the window, and me. 


For five hours the bus swayed along tortuous roads before disgorging 
us at Trisuli (1 750 ft.). © Relief quickly yielded to disenchantment at 
the scruffiness of the village, and the number of layabouts. We downed a 
snack and adjusted packs before striding out for Betrawati; a mere five 
miles upstream. <A refreshing dip, an excellent hotel with kindred 
spirits, and dawn saw us on our trail. We had to gain 6 500 feet, and 
thankful for the shade afforded us by the towering valley side and the 
morning mist. We had to head north for over two days before entering 
the east-west Langtang valley. Village succeeded village, grey and drab 
from local stone, whilst as many as a hundred terraces clung to the steep 
_ valley sides from the lowest to the highest slopes wherever possible. And 
always lurking behind the close ridges were the lofty white pinnacles 
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of sunlit, peaceful grandeur. We then dropped sharply nearly two thousand 
feet into the Langtang valley, and began the most rewarding part of the 
trek. The path climbed irregularly beside the raging meltwaters and 
successive waterfalls, and we passed through dense but attractive forests. 
The narrow gorgelike valley then began to open out, and villages with 
small fields enclosed by stone walls appeared. In our haste, these held 
only limited interest for us, except for Ghora Tabela at 10 000 ft. 
Refugees from the Chinese invasion of Tibet had settled here and built 
up what could only have been a thriving settlement. But border friction 
continues to this day, and tourists are periodically forbidden entry into 
sensitive areas. The refugees were recently moved out reportedly to 
help reduce tension, and all that remains is a creditable monument to 


’ their endeavour. Langtang at 11 500 ft. was a-disappointment, and we 


pressed on to Kyangjin Gomba (12 500 ft.). Here was a pleasant two- 
roomed hotel sheltering climbers, trekkers and project workers. The 
dormitory-cum-dining room was attractively papered with glossy wildlife 
photographs—more important, they covered cracks between the crudely 
hewn planks. And with the family also crowding into the room each 
evening, the temperature remained above freezing when outside the 
streams were solid ice. Next morning, we left our packs behind and 
headed northwards into the Kyangjin Glacier Basin. Here, glaciers 
seemed to hang vertically against precipitous walls, and apart from an 
orderly lateral moraine, everywhere was strewn untidily with glacial debris. 
We laboured up the moraine to a col at 16 500 ft., and with complemen- 
ary stirrings of achievement, awe and humility took in 350 degrees of 
white peaks and glaciers. In fact, we were amidst frozen streams and 
lakes, and could Jook down on many of the glaciers, some thousands 
of feet below. This was without doubt one of the loveliest sights I have 
ever seen. We wandered around, drinking in the new experience, before 
skidding down a rather spectacular slope to complete a round tour to the 
hotel, past the peacefully grazing yaks. This day was, I think, the high- 
light of our stay in Nepal; and perhaps our appreciation was heightened 
by the fact that we should not have been there at all. We had climbed 
from under 2 000 feet to 16 500 feet in five days without acclimatisation. 
Undoubtedly our haemoglobin count was quite high after the Jomson trek, 
but there was a very real danger of altitude sickness, and we well knew 
that it could become necessary to double back down the valley should 
symptoms appear. 

Nepal is possibly the third least developed country in the world, yet 
ironically the king has just signed a technology exchange treaty with the 
U.S.S.R. The physical and cultural contrasts here offer subject matter 
for the great debating halls of the world. Perhaps this is why Nevil 
Shute suggested that an extra vote should be given to those who: spend 
three or more consecutive years outside their own countries. 
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Rugby, 1976 


It proved impossible to arrange a tour in South Africa this year 
because the early part of the holidays clashed with Easter week: instead 
it was decided to play two matches in Salisbury at the end of the holidays 

"as a pre-season warm-up. Firstly at Oriel and later at St. George’s Falcon 

proved to be far too talented at three-quarter for the home teams and 
ran off fairly easy winners. However both games showed up Falcon’s 
weakness: very light forwards. Clearly it was going to be a problem to 
get enough ball to feed the backs. Nevertheless it was a useful exercise and, 
incidentally, it gave the Mashonaland parents a chance to see the XV 
in action. Their. support was greatly appreciated. 


The first match of the season was remarkable for being played in 


rain — an unheard of phenomenon. Plumtree was not a strong side and,. 


consequently, this first game did not provide accurate information for 
a long-range forecast. Indeed, out of the next five games Falcon only 
managed to salvage one. The lesson of Salisbury — that the forwards 
were too light to give their backs a chance — was being driven home. 
Moreover, when the backs did get the ball they too often squandered 
their chances by holding on when they should have passed. The one 
victory during this lean period — against Peterhouse — deserves mention. 
This was a match which was won by the first tackle of the first’ movement 
of the game. Gibson downed the Peterhouse centre so comprehensively 
that he did not recover his nerve until the last quarter of the match, by 
which time it was too late. It was an object lesson in the value of hard, 
low tackling. 


The turning-point of the season was the game against Bishop’s from 
Cape Town. They were a small side: considerably smaller than ours. 
At last a side with small forwards. Now the backs could really show 
their paces. On the contrary: the Bishop’s forwards for all their lack 
of stature and weight took all the possession. It was a bitter lesson, but 
a salutary one. If they could do it, then surely so could we. It was a matter 
of technique and determination. Out of the last five matches of the season 
Falcon only lost one. During this period the forwards got to the breakdown 
of play faster than their opponents and with good second-phase possession 
the backs ran in the tries which they had been promising to do all season. 
Notable among the victories was the defeat of Northlea in the return 
game at Hartsfield. Fitness, courage and doggedness turned defeat into 
triumph. 
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Ferguson proved to be a more than adequate scrum-half as the season 
progressed. Petler improved out of all recognition and Canton became 
an outstanding flank forward. Once again Pillans’ touch kicking was» 
excellent and Margesson showed the value of sound tactical kicking. The 
team’s major weakness was the inability of its members to put over 
penalties and convert tries. Margesson, Petler, Silve, Soutter and Webster 
were chosen to represent either Matabeleland or the Selectors XV in’ 
the Rhodesian trials. As a result, Webster was chosen for the Rhodesian XV 
for the second year. : 


The rest of the Open group had a very successful season. They played 
34 games and only lost five of them. Without doubt the initiation of a 
league system for the lower XVs raised the standard of their rugby 
considerably. The UI5 group struggled manfully against overwhelming 
odds, the U14 sides played very attractive and successful rugby and 
the U13 XVs improved as they learnt more about the game. There is 
plenty of talent on the way up. 


It has been a good season marred only by the behaviour of some 
of the parents of visiting schools whose ignorant and vicious remarks. 
reflect little credit on themselves and make our job of inculcating sports- 
manship so much harder. 


Finally, our thanks go, as always, to that dedicated band of Mata- 
beleland referees who are ever ready to control our games and put up with 
our good-natured banter afterwards. re 


1976 RESULTS 


Junior House match final: George Grey beat Founders. 
7-a-side tourament: George Grey. 
Tackling Cup: Mash. 


Kicking Cup: Margesson. 


Ist XV: 2nd yids +i e244 
a ost to Plumtree 6— 
Peat eel 169 (6-4 Beat Northlea 28—6 
Beat St. Georges Beat Guinea Fowl 29—10 
Beat Plumtree 12—0 Beat C.B.C. Ist XV 19—O 
Lost to Northlea 11—14 


Lost to Chaplin 0—4 
Beat Peterhouse 25—4 


Beat Plumtree 23—18 
Lost to Guinea Fowl 14—19 Beat Noxthlea 22-2 


Beat Hamilton 18—10 


Lost to Gifford 11—15 Beat Milton 37—22 
Lost to Bishops 0—13 3rd XV: 
Beat Chaplin 18—11 Lost to Plumtree 0—45 


ee: Beat Milton 34—3 
see cele 4 sg Lost to Chaplin 4—36 
Beat Northlea 9— Beat Plumtree 10—7 
Beat Hamilton 10—8 Drew with Hamilton 9—9 
Lost to Milton 15—30 Beat Milton 8—4 
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4th XV: 


Beat. Milton 14—6 

Beat C.B.C. 2nd XV 16—13 
Lost to Hamilton 8—20 
Beat Hamilton 24—11 
Beat Milton 40—3 


5th XV: 


Beat Northlea 3rd XV 34—0 
Beat Hamilton 29—12 

Beat Hamilton 28—0 

Beat Northlea 3rd XV 30—10 
Beat Hamilton 44—12 

Beat Milton 22—12 


6th XV: 


Beat Milton 55—3 
Beat Hamilton 20—0 
Beat Hamilton 50—9 
Beat Milton 38—6 


Ith XV: 


Beat Milton 52—O 

Drew with Hamilton 10—10 
Beat Hamilton 38—O 

Beat Milton 22—6 


UI5A: 


Lost to Plumtree 0—50 
Beat Northlea 44—0 

Lost to Guinea Fowl 4—22 
Lost to Chaplin 0—11 

Lost to Plumtree 0—24 
Beat Northlea 34—0 

Lost to Hamilton 0—46 
Lost to Milton 8—16 


UIL5B: 


Lost to Chaplin 6—30 
Lost to Hamilton 0—78 
Lost to Milton 0—38 


U14A: 


Beat Plumtree 17—8 
Beat Northlea 28—0 
Beat Guinea Fowl 52—0 
Lost to Gifford 8—11 
Beat Chaplin 46—3 
Beat Plumtree 22—6 


Beat Northlea 40—0 
Beat Hamilton 34—0 
Beat Milton 14—4 


UI14B: 


Beat Northlea 40—O 
Lost to Hamilton 4—12 
Beat Chaplin 24—4 


Beat Northlea 48—0 
Beat Hamilton 24—6 


Beat Milton 18—O 


U14C: 


Beat Hamilton 4—0 
Beat Hamilton 20—11 
Beat Milton 52—0 


U13A: 


Lost to Plumtree 0—40 
Beat Northlea 16—0 
Beat Guinea Fowl 48—0O 
Lost to Gifford 4—36 
Lost to Chaplin 0O—10 
Lost to Plumtree 0—33 
Beat Northlea 47—12 
Lost to Hamilton 6—23 
Beat Milton 14—4 


U13B: 


Beat Northlea 18—O 
Beat Chaplin 36—0 
Beat Northlea 40—4 
Lost to Hamilton 0—6 
Lost to Milton 0—14 


Cricket, 1976 


This was a most frustrating term. A glance at the small number of 
results will show how many games were washed out by the incessant 
rain. Not only were games forfeited but practice became impossible. 


The Ist XI is a very young side but it appeared to have improved 
considerably after many indoor practice sessions. Unfortunately the last 
match against a highly thought of Hamilton side was washed out and 
so the extent of their improvement could not be gauged. Of the four 
matches which were played, time robbed the Plumtree encounter of an 
exciting finish; dropped catches allowed C.B.C. to progress from 12 for 
eight wickets to reach the Falcon total of 74; Gifford bowled and fielded 
well, but could not match this standard with their batting; and in the 
game. against the Stragglers excellent captaincy by A. Waller contained 
their batsmen to such an.extent that the score remained at 19/5 for seven 
overs. 


Generally speaking the batsmen got themselves out by playing in- 
judicious strokes and the only consistent run-getter was Margesson, who 
has learnt not to play across the line. The spearhead of the bowling © 
attack has been M. Turner who took 15 wickets for 100 runs in four 
matches. Apart from a lapse in the game against C.B.C., the standard 
of fielding and throwing has been high. 


The 2nd XI, under the enthusiastic captaincy of R. Danckwerts, is 
a competent side which plays entertaining cricket, whilst the 3rd XI not 
only won its two games but boasts a large number of volunteers who are 
all eager to make the side and to put in the necessary practice. Lower 
down the school, the U15 side has great spirit and is improving steadily; the 
U14 is a very talented group and has showed its ability to play very 
good cricket; and the U1l3 XI although short on batsmen has some 
better than average bowlers. 


The future would appear to be bright, therefore — provided, that 
is, that those boys who possess the talent are willing to practise hard and 
to listen to advice. There are always those who are not. 


Colours were awarded to M. Turner and J. Margesson was elected 
to the 50 Club. 
M.S.W. 


The League competition was convincingly won by Bushticks. 
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CRICKET RESULTS — ist TERM 1976 


First XI: 
Drew with Plumtree 
Plumtree 165/9 declared (Turner 6/53) 
Falcon 140/6 (Walker 53, Margesson 49) 
Lost to C.B.C, by 2 wickets 
Falcon 74 all out 
C.B.C. 84/8 (Jackson 5/33, Turner 3/21) 
Beat Gifford by 70 runs 
Falcon 164 all out (Lane 61, Margesson 47) 
Gifford 94 all out (D. Pillans 4/27, Gibson 3/20) 
Beat Stragglers by 74 runs 
Falcon 139 all out (Margesson 51) 
Stragglers 65 all out (Turner 4/12) 
Second XI: 
Lost to Plumtree by 2 wickets 
Falcon 111 all out 
Plumtree 118/8 
Beat Gifford by 7 wickets 
Gifford 45 (Levitt 5/13) 
Falcon 69/3 
Drew with Hamilton (Rain stopped play) 
Hamilton 118 (Atcheson 4/34, Soutter 3/22) 
Falcon 66/6 (Levitt 40 not out) 
Third XI: 
Beat C.B.C. 2nd XI by 173 runs i 
Falcon 213/8 declared (Ferguson 54, Skinner 38) 
C.B.C. 40 (Millar 7/18) 
Beat Milton by 45 runs F 
Falcon 103/9 declared (Skinner 33 not out) 
Milton 58 (Milne 4/17) 
r 15A: : 
rea ee to Plumtree by 6 wickets (Mash 8/28, Marais 27) 
Beat C.B.C. by 39 runs (Bollen 37, Elworthy 6/10) 
Lost to Gifford by 1 wicket (Barton 26, Elworthy 5/38, Mash 4/50) 
Drew with Hamilton (Elworthy 28, Mash 3/12) 
Under 15B: 
Lost to Milton by 8 wickets (Sligh 30 not out) 
A: ; 
ms Drew with Plumtree (Matthews 51, Tennick 55) 
Beat C.B.C, by 5 runs (Williams 4/10, Broom 3/9) : 
Beat Gifford by 9 wickets (Williams 5/10, Thomas 50, Gibbs 40) 
i aes h Whitest (Davidson 56 not out) 
it itestone (Davids ’ f 
Bent Gifford by 9 wickets (Andrews 6/31, Gateley 3/8, Elliott 3/11 Valentine 3/13) 
Under in aoe 
st to Plumtree runs ' f 
Beat CBC. by 9 ieee (Rackham 5/24, Bennie 3/5, Jouning 22) 
Beat Gifford by 5 wickets (Rackham 55 n.o. and 4/39, Bennie 4/16 and 4/24) 
Lost to Whitestone by 11 runs (Elliott 25 n.o. and 3/20, Bennie 23 and 3/20) 
Beat Hamilton by 27 runs (Rackham 5/11, Bennie 3/9) 
Under 13B: 
Lost to Plumtree by 12 runs (Sly 50 not out) 
Beat C.B.C. by 138 runs (Barnes 78, Henning 37 and 3/13) : 
Beat Gifford by 5 wickets (Roffey 57, Cunliffe 40 not out, Hill 3/26) 
Lost to Whitestone by 130 runs (Young 24, Cunliffe 3/45) 
Beat Hamilton by 6 wickets (Henning 31 not out and 3/19, Roffey 4/13, Barnes 
) 
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CRICKET THIRD TERM 1976 


This has been a most successful term. The batting of the U14A 
and the U13A, improved considerably and they went through the term 
unbeaten. There is, however, a problem with the B teams: several of 
the schools against whom we play no longer produce B teams and, as 
a result, there are many keen dnd useful cricketers who are compelled 
to attend their practice sessions with the prospect of a meagre two or 
three matches during the season. Obviously it is difficult under these 
circumstances to maintain enthusiasm. Not only may talented games- 
players be lost to other sports, but the A sides may lose that very healthy 
competition for their places from below. Nevertheless, there is a wealth 
of talent in the junior sides and Falcon cricket must have a bright future. 


The Ist XI has fielded and bowled splendidly. Atcheson and Gibson 
gave useful support to M. Turner whose figures of 53 for 372 justly 
earned his selection for Matabeleland Schools. Behind the stumps De La 
Fargue has been most consistent. But the batting is another story. The 
first team contains without any doubt batsmen with a more than adequate 
level of batting skill: what it lacks at the moment is batsmen who are 
willing to build an innings, wait for the inevitable bad balls or easy 
balls and punish them. What has happened with infuriating regularity 
has been an innings built up to 10 runs followed by a lift of the head 
or a rank swipe and a trip back to the pavilion. At this level batting 
skill is not everything: concentration and dogged determination are equally 
important. It was Bradman who, on reaching his 100, would ask the 
umpire for a fresh guard and settle down to make the next one. After 
all, a batsman, however good he may look in the nets, if he cannot score 
runs in a match because he has not the right mental approach, is not 
really a batsman at all. 


The 2nd XI with their cavalier approach — which in such a team 
is excusable — proved both successful and entertaining. 
M.S.W. 


Senior House Match Final: Hervey beat Oates 

Junior House Match Final: George Grey beat Founders 

Fielding Cup: A. Waller 

Colours were awarded to M. de la Fargue and A. Waller 

D. Pillans, G. Pillans and I. Ternouth were elected to the 50 Club 
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THIRD TERM 


First XI: 


Lost to Hamilton by 6 wickets 
Falcon 64 (De La Fargue 18) 
Hamilton 104 (Turner 6/32) 


Drew with Milton 
Milton 178/8 declared (Turner 4/28, Gibson 3/44) 
Falcon 137/7 (De La Fargue 23, D. Pillans 22) 


Beat C.B.C. by 117 runs 
Falcon 158 all out (De La Fargue 39, Swan 33, G. Pillans 28) 
CBC 41 all out (Turner 8/14) 
C.B.C. 55/6 (Gibson 3/26) 


Drew with Northlea 
Falcon 159/8 declared (Waller 44, G. Pillans 41, Gibson 27). 
Northlea 91/9 (Atcheson 5/23). é 


Drew with Peterhouse 
Peterhouse 110 all out (Atcheson 3/14, Turner 3/31, Gibson 3/43) 
Falcon 102 all out (Waller 21, Atcheson 20) 
Peterhouse 186/8 (Turner 6/68) 
Falcon 30/1 (Walker 20) 
Rain stopped play 


Lost to Plumtree by 6 runs 
Plumtree 91 all out (Turner 6/38) 
Falcon 85 all out (Waller 19) 
Plumtree 66/8 (Turner 4/35) 


Drew with Old Boys 
Old Boys 169 all out (MacDonald 46, Ashby 23, Wiley 23, Gibson 4/43) 
Falcon 169/7 (Margesson 48, D. Pillans 44, Walker 37, Bashall 4/50) 


Second XI: 
Beat Hamilton by 6 wickets (Canton 52 and 5/17) 
Beat Milton by 45 runs (Hamilton 47, Milne 35 not out, Lane 5/32, Robertson 
4/24) 


Beat Northlea by 10 wickets (Margesson 71 and 7/27, Wakefield 45) 


Beat Plumtree by 80 runs (Lane 79 not out, Margesson 64, Wakefield 56, Milne 
4/51, Millar 3/29) 


Beat Gifford by 188 runs (Margesson 76 and 3/25, R. Danckwerts 59, Levitt 52, 
Lane 38, Jackson 3/14) 


Third XI: 
Beat Hamilton by 4 wickets (Milne 67 not out and 6/22) 
Beat Milton by 47 runs (Goddard 45, Skinner 30 and 2/8, Langham 4/44) 
Beat C.B.C. 2nd XI by 28 runs (Charalambous 56 not out, Goddard 35, Skinner 
29, Langham 4/14, Nicolle 4/61) 
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Under 15A: 


Lost to Hamilton by 7 wickets (Mash 31) 

Beat Milton by 8 wickets (Marais 37, Elworthy 33 and 4/22, Hopkins 2/6 and 
5/30) 

Beat C.B.C. by 4 wickets (Mash 7/22, Elworthy 58, Hopkin 30) 


Beat Northlea by an innings and 144 runs (Stubbs 56, Mash 46 and 7/14, 
Elworthy 37 and 4/13) 


Lost to Plumtree by 10 wickets (Wright 35 not out) 
Beat Gifford by 3 wickets (Mash 32 and 4/44, Hankey 30, Elworth 4/42) 


Under 15B: 
Lost to Hamilton by 5 wickets (Stubbs 67, Collier 3/59) 
Lost to Milton by 1 wicket (Cole Bowen 40 and 5/45, Collier 4/56) 


Under 14A: 

Beat Hamilton by 10 wickets (Matthews 56, Gibbs 38, Williams 21 and 3/11, 
Broom 2/4, Cunliffe 2/7 and 3/57) 

Beat Milton by 152 runs (Tennick 90, Williams 72, Thomas 4/29) 

Beat C.B.C. by 2 wickets (Gibbs 65 and 2/21, Matthews 21 and 2/29) 

Beat Northlea by 165 runs (Tennick 70, Gibbs 42 and 4/21, Thomas 33 and 
3/59, Broom 36) 

Beat Plumtree by 6 wickets (Gibbs 43 and 2/15, Williams 39, Matthews 3/34, 
Thomas 2/33) 

Beat Gifford by 123 runs (Thomas 74 and 3/33, Collings 62, Williams 30, 
Gibbs 5/26) 


Under 14B: 


Beat Milton by an innings and 99 runs (Annesley 118 and 5/21, Gateley 6/13, 
Arthur 3/18, McLeod 31) 


Lost to Whitestone by 28 runs (Annesley 26 and 2/38, Arthur 38) 
Beat Northlea by 242 runs (Annesley 113, Smith 82, Gateley 4/12, Annesley 3/10) 


Beat Gifford by an innings and 125 runs (Smith 76, McLeod 64, Hunn 6/10, 
Arthur 4/35, McAulay 4/7 and 3/18) 


Under 13A: 


Beat Hamilton by 6 wickets (Thomas 33, Rochat 4/7, Bennie 3/11 and 6/24) 

Beat Milton by 154 runs (Rackham 63, Bennie 40, Sly 35, Henning 28 and 6/12) 

Beat C.B.C. by 4 wickets (Rochat 49 and 210, Rackham 4/14 and 2/21, Johnson 
4/10, Bennie 3/16) 

Beat Northlea by 143 runs (Henning 41, Bennie 36 and 4/10, Sly 25, Johnson 23, 
Rochat 2/1) 

Beat Plumtree by 78 runs (Bennie 99 and 3/26, Culley 59, Rackham 3/49) 

Beat Gifford by 5 wickets (Culley 21, Bennie 3/6, Rackham 3/15, Rochat 3/15) 


Under 13B: 

Beat Hamilton by 8 wickets (Yeatman 52, Whidborne 34, Hill 6/19, Cunliffe 
5/40) 

Beat Milton by 8 runs (Laubscher 4/11) 

Beat Whitestone by an innings and 46 runs (Whidborne 41 and 3/11, Van der 
Walt 36 and 5/12, Laubscher 3/8) 

Beat Northlea by an innings and 109 runs (Barnes 31, Laubscher 35 and 3/10, 
Hoiborn 30, Wilson 4/6, Van der Walt 30 and 3/1, Whidborne 3/19) 

- Lost to Plumtree by 23 runs (Wilson 4/39) 
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Hockey 


Of the 81 games played during the 1976 season, 61 were won, nine 
were lost and 11 were drawn. The total number of goals scored was 
351 with only 89 against. The Ist XI and 2nd XI lost seven of the nine 
games, which indicates the success of the junior sides. Undoubtedly, the 
most successful group was the Ul14 — the two sides won every game 
they played, and scored 103 goals whilst only conceding 15. Of the 
Bulawayo Schools, Gifford was overall our strongest opposition. The 
following figures indicate the general improvement of this school’s hockey 
— in 1976 of the 18 games Falcon played against Gifford, we won 11, lost 
three and drew five, whilst in the previous year Falcon won 14, lost none, 
and drew two. 

This season saw the introduction of three new rules. The use of 
the centre push-off instead of the bully has done much to eliminate time- 
wasting infringements at the beginning of the game after a goal, and at 
the start of the second half. The introduction of the ruling that members 
of the side with a free hit do not have to be five yards away from the taking 
of the free hit has speeded the game up immensely. However, there appears 
to be no real improvement with the use of the new long corner ruling. 

It was most encouraging to see the arrival in Rhodesia of the Dragons, 
an English schoolboy side, despite all the political pressures in Britain 
to stop the tour. A lot of our players had the opportunity of watching 
this side play Matabeleland Schools in Bulawayo, and although they Icst 
to the home side, they certainly impressed with their brilliant stickwork. 
It will be interesting to see if any of our players noted and tried to put 
into practice -the deceptive and most effective body-sway dummy used 
by some of the stars in the touring side. 

The Ist XI’s season can clearly be divided into two. The first half 
was not successful — the side lost four of its first seven games. It 
seemed to lack confidence and determination, the result was that it became 
a period of experimentation and consolidation, and there were a great 
many changes in the side in the first five weeks. Perhaps the greater 
shock and turning point was the humiliating defeat at the hands of 
Hamilton. The second half of the season thus saw a completely different 
situation — a much more mature and determined side emerged, winning 
six. of the last seven games. An indication of the improvement is reflected 
in the scores in the games against Gifford and Hamilton. In the games 
against these schools the side lost 1-2 and 1-5 respectively, whilst in the 
return games it won 5-3 and 5-2 respectively. There were several reasons 
for this dramatic change, but the two most obvious were: Firstly the 
players learned to stop and pass the ball quickly and accurately and 
then make themselves available for the return pass — in other words 
they thought more about their game and involved themselves even when 
they were not in possession of the ball. Secondly, we employed the 3-3-3-1-1 
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system (used by the successful West German side at the Munich Olympics) 
and we found that this gave more depth in defence, and most important 
of all it gave the side complete central dominance of mid-field thus allowing 
for a controled build-up of attack. By the end of the season the Ist XI 
was a pleasure to watch. 


The eventual strikers — White, Masters and Keith although very 
different as players moulded together well. Masters as centre striker was 
very fast and dangerous in the circle. If he improves his stick-work and 
understanding of the game he could be outstanding next season. The links 
— Waller, Palmer and Levitt — were most effective. Waller, although 
slow, proved to be the pivot of the right side — his passes were always 
well-placed and meaningful, and his follow up in the circle was exceptional. 
Palmer for most of the season, was excellent in distribution, attack and 
defence. The halves were Pugh, Turner and Walker. Pugh, a young 
player, started the season hesitantly, but as he gained confidence so he 
improved. Turner, the Captain, played a defensive centre half and was a 
tower of strength in this position. He combined well with Palmer, and 
although his job was essentially defensive his odd breaks down the middle 
took the opposition by surprise. Graham, another young player, was 
useful as sweeper although he lacks the speed required for this position. 
Harwood-Nash, the goalkeeper, unfortunately missed some of the season 
because of injury, but he worked hard at his game. 


The 2nd XI had an amazingly successful season considering that the 
team was hardly the same the whole season — this was 
partly because of the considerable changes made in the Ist XF 
and partly because of injury and sickness. In fact, no fewer than twenty-two 
players had at least one game for the team. Those who showed promise 
were D. Goddard, Nicolle, Hamilton, Robertson.and Randolph. Coulson 
was a hard-working captain and much of the success of the 2nd XI can 
be attributed to his enthusiasm. 

The 3rd XI and 4th XI appeared to enjoy their practices and the 
few inter-school games that they had. The small U15 group showed great 
drive and dedication, and although they drew a few games they did not 
lose one. In the “A” side Mash on the right wing was outstanding, while 
Turner, Werner, Stubbs, McAulay, Hankey and Wesson played well. 

The U14 group was full of talent. Gibson, Broom, Williams and Hunn 
in the forwards were all very accomplished players, and show great promise 
for the future. In defence Cunliffe, Etchells and Walton were very sound. 
Even the “B” side could brag such useful players as Gibbs, Tennick 
and Thomas. 

Both the U13 sides played attractive hockey. The “A” side had a 
particularly strong forward line with players such as Bennie, Roffey and 
Cunliffe and this is shown by the fact that they scored 70 goals in 12 
games. Culley was more than useful at centre-half while Barnes showed 
great dedication as goalkeeper. 
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Awards 
Colours: G. MASTERS, A. C. WALLER. 


“50” Club: B. S. CouLson, P. H. GrAwAM, S. P. HAWKSHAW, G. D, - 


Kein, J. D. Levitt, A. D. Pucu. 
Senior Hockey Stick: G. MASTERS. 
Junior Hockey Stick: M. BARNES. 
Rhodesian Schools: C. H. PALMER. 
Matabeleland Schools ‘‘A”: C. H. Parmer, M. J. Turner, M. R. 
Wuite, A. C. WALLER. 
Matabeleland Schools ‘“‘B’’: G. MASTERS. 
House Hockey Cups — Senior: FOUNDERS. - 
Junior: GEORGE GREY. 


RESULTS 
Ast XI: U15B: 


Played 14; Won 9; Lost 5. Played 6; Won 5; Drew 1. 
Lost to Plumtree 1—3 and 2—3, Drew with Gifford 1—1 and won 1—0, 
Beat Milton 4—0O and 6—1. 


Beat Founders 3—0 and 15—0. 

Lost to Gifford 1—2 and won 5—3. 
Lost to Peterhouse 2—4. 

Beat Guinea Fowl 6—0. 

Lost to Hamilton 1—5 and won 5—2. 
Beat C.B.C. 4—2. 

Beat Northlea 3—0. 


2nd XI: 
Played 11; Won 8; Lost 2; Drew 1. 
Beat Plumtree 3—1 and drew 2—2. 
Beat Milton 5—0O and 4—0. 
Beat Gifford 4—3 and lost 1—2. 
Beat Chaplin Ist XI 3—2. 
Lost to Hamilton 0—1 and won 1—0, 
Beat C.B.C. 7—0. 
Beat Northlea 10—0. 


3rd XI: 
Played 3; Won 3. 
Beat Milton 3—0 and 2—1. 
Beat Hamilton 2—1. 
4th XI: 
Played 4, Won 2, Drew 2. 


Drew with Milton 4—4 and won 2—0. 


Drew with Gifford 3rd XI 1—1 and 
won 2—1 


UI5A: 
Played 10; Won 7; Drew 3. 
Drew with Gifford 2—2 and 2—2., 
Beat Milton 7—O and 6—0. 
Beat Founders 2—1 and 3—0. 
Drew with Hamilton 1—1 and won 
2—1 
Beat C.B.C. 4—0. 
Beat Northlea 4—0. 


Beat Milton 5—O and 5—0. 
Beat Hamilton 4—1 and 6—2. 


UI4A: 


Played 11; won 11. 

Beat C.B.C. 5—1 and 7—1. 
Beat Milton 9—1 and 4—0. 
Beat Hamilton 5—2 and 4—0. 
Beat Gifford 8—3 and 4—0. 
Beat Northlea 7—1. 

Beat Founders 10—1 and 9—2. 


UI4B: } 
Played 5; Won 5, 
Beat Hamilton 12—0 and 8—1. 
Beat Gifford 3—2 and 3—0. 
Beat Milton 5—0. 


U13A: 


Played 12, Won 9, Lost 2, Drew 1. 
Lost to C.B.C. 4—5 and won 6—0. 
Beat Milton 11—2 and 5—0. 

Beat Hamilton 6—0 and 7—2. 


Lost to Gifford 1—3 and won 3—0. 


Beat Northlea 9—2. 
Beat Founders 7—0 and 10—0. 
Drew with Whitestone 1—1. 


U13B: 
Played 5; Won 2; Lost 1; Drew 2. 


Beat Hamilton 5—O and drew 1—1. 


Drew with Gifford 1—1 and 2—1. 
Lost to Whitestone 0—1, 


Athletics Report 


COLOURS:—N. Stansbury, P. Wakefield (re-awards), 
G. Wilson (new award) 


“50” CLUB:—D. Bonthrone, R. Brown, G. Masters, 
S. Soullier, G. Soutter. 


The competitive season opened for Falcon athletes when a small 
group of senior representatives journeyed to Messina (South of Beit Bridge) 
for the Inter-Schools meeting between Matabeleland and Northern 
Transvaal schools. In contrast to the previous year when the event was 
rained off, this year’s meeting was held under intense heat conditions (by 
11.00 a.m. the temperature was 105°F!). However, blistered feet and melted 
running-spikes besides, the weekend proved to be extremely successful and 
good experience for the season to come. G. Wilson ran extremely well to 
win the U/17 800m and D. Bonthrone and N. Stansbury both achieved 
2nds in the U/19 1500m and 800m respectively. 


The Pentagonal relay meeting, which always proves to be one of the 
most enjoyable events of the season, was held at Plumtree after a heavy 
rainfall. Despite our overall Jack of success there were some pleasing 
individual performances, particularly in the U/16 age group where Kime 
won the 1500m and Cornelius and Strydom won the Javelin and Discus 
respectively. 

The Bulawayo Harriers and Matabeleland Championships always 
provide stiff competition as many of the mining clubs enter along with 
all the schools. However, R. Brown, G. Wilson, N. Stansbury and 
P. Wakefield all managed to win place certificates for their various races. 
Our U/19 100m relay team also entered, and returned home with a gold 
medal apiece! 

Sports Day, as was expected, was rained off once again, and had to 
be held on the Tuesday and Wednesday of the following week. The track 
was even then heavy, and as a result times were generally slow. Because 
of the rain, the 3000m had to be run on the mudbath of the 300m “San.” 
track which again considerably slowed the winning runners. Founders, for ~ 
the first time in their history, won the athletics shield and this effectively 
prevented George Grey from attempting to monopolise the competition 
(who themselves previously ended the long Hervey run of successes). 

Notable performances were recorded by C. Cunliffe who won the 
U/14 100m, 200m and 400m; MacLeod who won the U/13 Hurdles and 
Long Jump (also breaking the record); Mash who won the U/15 100m, 
200m, Hurdles and High Jump, Werner who won the U/15 800m and 
1500m, Blevin who won the U/16 100m, 200m, Triple Jump and Long 
Jump; Kime who won the U/16 800m and 3000m; Strydom who won the 
U/16 Discus and Shot Putt; Stansbury who won the Open 800m, 1500m and 
3000m, and P. Wakefield who won the Open 100m, 200m and Triple Jump. 
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There was no time to rest after Sports Day as the Inter-Schools meeting 
was held directly afterwards on the Thursday and Saturday. As in the 
Pentagonal we were not overall among the leaders. However, our athletes 
ran gamely and Mash gained a Ist, 2nd and 3rd for the U/15 200m 
Hurdles and 100m; G. Wilson came Ist and 2nd in the U/17 800m and 
1500m respectively; P. Wakefield came 2nd in both the U/19 100m and 
200m and N. Stansbury won the U/19 800m, 1500m and 3000m. 


There were two innovations this athletics season. The one was the 
abolition of standards. This was mainly because the large numbers of boys 
and staff involved took considerable organisation over a period of two or 
more weeks, and it also interfered with school training. As a result, the 
standards cup was awarded to the house with the most finalists competing. 
The other innovation was a friendly afternoon meeting with the R.A.R. 
Depot from Shaw Barracks, Balla Balla. The R.A.R. provided a 
magnificent shield which Falcon won after an extremely enjoyable after- 
noon. It is hoped that this meeting will be made an annual event. 


Overall, as far as team events were concerned, Falcon did not enjoy 
a successful year. However, our individuals, particularly in the U/17 and 
U/19 age groups, continued to make their mark and our thanks go to 
Mr. Reed and Mr. McQuade who spent many long hours, not only in 
training our athletes but also in the organisation of the season. The success 
of our individuals was underlined by the fact that P. Wakefield, N. 
Stansbury, G. Wilson, R. Brown, G. Masters, J. Hopkins and I. Rutledge 
were all selected to compete for Matabeleland in the junior inter-provincial. 
N. Stansbury and G. Masters (reserve) were also invited to compete for 
Matabeleland in the senior inter-provincial, but the latter of the two was 
unfortunately unable to accept. 


The Cross-Countries, 1976 


This year the Junior Check-points were: Longden’s Store, and the 
farm grid (Hughes’ Grid) two miles down the road to Essexvale. The 
Seniors used both these check-points and the high-level bridge on the 
road to Busktick. 


The Junior Race was won by Hopkins in a time of 20 mins. 20,5 
secs., and the House positions were as follows: 


5th—Oates 0. we eyes 129 points. 

4th—Hervey ....... ..... raegaua gen Oeiee 204 points. 

3rd—George Grey oe cn om 212 points. 

Qnd—Founders one gece, cence nee 303 points 

Ast—Tredgold we cece seine sue 427 points. 
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The Senior Race was won by N. Stansbury in a time of 33 mins. 59,5 
secs., and the House positions were: 


Sth—HErvey ou. ee vier ves nee 34 points. 
4th—Oates ...... ..... be ee 117 points. 
3rd— George Grey ....... ...... ..... 235.5 points. 
2nd—Tredgold aac seco pce eee 293 points. 
Ist—Founders ou. wu. we. 635.5 points. 


Both races were very well supported by all five Houses. As it 
turned out, George Grey held a dignified central position in both events, 
with Oates and Hervey jockeying amicably for 4th and Sth position, 
whilst Founders and Tredgold fielded serious challenges for first place. 
In both races the winning House established an impressive lead—that 
taken by Founders’ Seniors must be a record—and it was good to see 
the sensible and effective teamwork of those Houses set against quite 
outstanding races run by the two individual winners, who represented 
Hervey and Oates respectively. 


Neil Stansbury has exercised his right to select a new check-point. 
Naming this may be a problem! Should it be known as “Stansbury’s 
or Alfieri’s or Atahualpa’s” ... . “Corner or Leap or Tree or Bush 
or Grid”? It remains to be seen by what name it will come to be known, 
but this year’s runners will be the first to find it and to make it part 
of the “Falcon” scheme of things—and a tribute to a much-respected 
Head Boy. 

R.P. 


Squash 


Nineteen seventy-six proved an interesting year with a youthful team 
of great potential, but lacking in experience of varied competition on 
differing courts. There were the usual matches against the staff and town 
teams, including away fixtures. For the first time a team was entered 
in the Matabeleland 2nd League, and more than held its own. 


During the first term the boys convincingly beat the staff (including 
four wives) by 10—2, and followed their success with an 8—O win over 
Milton. An invitation side from Bulawayo was defeated 5—3, but the 
return match against a much stronger side, on the B.A.C. courts, reversed 
this by 2—8. CC. Reed’s match against Mr. Brewis was outstanding. 
Finally, in the first term, Falcon won the return match with Milton 8—1. 
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There was a very full programme in the second term, including 
League, the Junior-Inter-Provincial, the Junior National Championships 
in Salisbury, and our own Inter-House Championships. For the first time, 
fitness training on the courts was tried in addition to the usual practices 
——the reduction of teams in the first league in Bulawayo had strengthened 
the second, making it more competitive, though some teams were hit hard 
by military commitments. The team of Greyvensteyn (capt.), Hamilton, 
Reed and Sanders, with Keet reserve, did well finishing fourth in the log; 
but too many games were thrown away because of lack of planning and 
relaxing before the match was over. J. Sanders, C. Reed and H. Hamilton 
took the first three places in the Junior Matabeleland side, and it was 
unfortunate that the Inter-Provincial came early in the term before 
experience in the League was gained. The Matabeleland side lost S—0O 
to both Mashonaland’s A and B teams, and went down 4—1 to Midlands, 
giving an idea of the strength of the Salisbury-orientated boys. Over 
Rhodes and Founders the National Championships were held in Salisbury, 
and based on the results, Sanders and Reed were selected for the Rhodesia 
B side at 4 and 5 respectively, and competed in the South African National 
and Inter-Provincial Championships in Cape Town. Finally, in the 
second term, it came as no great surprise when George Grey won the 
House Championships, with Oates second and Founders third. 


During the third term the Individual Championships were held: 


Open: Winner, C. Reed; Runner-up, M. Greyvensteyn. 
Under 15: Winner J. N. Sanders; Runner-up, H. Hamilton. 
Under 13: Winner, A. Gibson; Runner-up, S. Roger. 


Colours were awarded to C. Reed and J. Sanders, and M. Greyven- 
steyn and H. Hamilton were elected to the “50” Club. 


This report has of necessity tended to be a catalogue of the activities 
of team members, with little reference to the popularity of the game 
throughout the School. Again the courts were heavily booked, and I 
trust that this healthy state will continue, with competition helping to 
produce quality. 


I must also record our great sadness at the death on military service 
of a former captain and very powerful player, Bruce Burrell. He was 
a talented all-rounder and his great ability will be missed on the squash 
court as much as in other spheres. 

G.A. 
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Water Polo 


The season began with a slightly apprehensive team. Russell Mackay, 
the goal-scoring machine of 1975 had left, and we were left wondering 
if any of those left behind would be capable of scoring. However, his 
departure was a blessing in disguise, as it was realised that the emphasis. 
would have to be on team work. 


In the first term the team, led by the example of Silve, worked with 
commendable zeal to perfect the basic skills and understanding of one 
another. It soon became apparent that we were capable of scoring goals, 
and plenty of them! 


The third term, “Crusader Shield” term, began on a good note with 
a win against Hamilton, and close losses against Plumtree and Gifford. 
As the weeks progressed it became obvious that Falcon had matured 
beyond expectation, and had become a team to be contended with. 


In the Matabeleland finals we did better than expected, and our 
first win against Plumtree for a number of years was gratifying. 


The finals in Salisbury were a little disappointing in that we drew 
some games we should have won. Nevertheless, the team played well, 
and caused.even those who beat them to fight for their victories. 


Taken all in all, 1976 was a good year for Water Polo at Falcon as, 
like the Ist Team, the 2nd’s and U15’s improved steadily and played 
good team polo. 


CRUSADER SHIELD RESULTS 


Beat Chaplin 9—4 Points Position: 
Beat Plumtree 7—4 Prince Edwatd® ii.. gsc. voce: (nam eae 16 
Beat Milton 14—6 HUTCH le facets orto fete sety Mees eee 15 
Drew with Gifford 8—8 Mount Pleasant ..... 11 
Lost to Hamilton 4—7 ORIEL isso stsctponti at ccs Si eras aetoe beeen Se 10 
Drew with Churchill 5—S Falcon 2 
: Gifford 9 
fo ieerdareaan te Hamilton ee! see ns oe 8 
Drew with Oriel 7—7 Plumtree sic: a. cane 8 
Lost to Prince Edward 3—10 Alan Wilson wu. red 2 
Lost to Mount Pleasant 4—6. WMEO ny, Bice ak ig hae hh cpcte OOO 
AWARDS * 


Colours: D. Bonthrone, S. Gibson, M. Silve. : : 
50 Club: M. Andrews, J. Hollick, M. Loubser, G. Petler, J. Sauls, L. Shenton, 
S. Soullier, D. van Wyk. 
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Swimming 


With the senior and junior water polo, general plungers, footsore 
cricketers, ace tennis elbows, and over-heated staff all clamouring for 
the deep blue and infra red, we were probably lucky to find time for 
swimming training in the pool. House practices resembled a multi- 
channel cattle dipping process, Lame ducks and eager beavers plunged 
in like mesmerised lemmings and paddled frantically to distant shores. 


Stunt-men in various shapes dropped in at awkward angles from the 
diving boards. The lawns thrived on it. 


The facts remain that we cannot offer sufficient opportunity to the 
dedicated few who hope to match their fitness against club swimmers; 
nor should we contemplate such endeavours in the face of oncoming 
examinations, We adopted a less intense programme in preparation for 
the inter house gala than in previous years, and many were able to expend 
their excess energy in a keenly contested competition. 


The pleasant and effective organisation of the season is a credit to 
Mr. Stakesby-Lewis. The “Algae” floating trophy goes to Mr. Newbould 
for his winning battle to keep the pool functional, including expert 
salvaging of discarded garments from inaccessible pipes. 


INTER-HOUSE GALA RESULTS 


OPEN: 
200 yds. Freestyle — Hollick 
100 yds. Freestyle — Pickles. 
200 yds. Breaststroke — Bonthrone 
100 yds. Breaststroke — Bonthrone 
100 yds. Backstroke — Petler 
100 yds. Butterfly — Gibson 
100 yds. Individual Medley — Masters 
4 x 50 yds. Medley Relay — George Grey 
4x 50 yds. Freestyle Relay — Tredgold 


U16: 


200 yds. Freestyle — I. Sly 
100 yds. Freestyle — I. Sly 
200 yds. Breaststroke — Loubser 
100 yds. Breaststroke — J. Whidborne 
50 yds. Backstroke — I. Sly 
50 yds. Butterfly — Loubser 
100 yds. Individual Medley — I. Sly 
4 x 50 yds. Medley Relay — Oates 
4x 50 yds. Freestyle — Hervey 
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U15: 


200 yds. Freestyle — Clayton 

100 yds. Freestyle — Clayton 
200 yds. Breaststroke — Clayton 

50 yds. Breaststroke — Elworthy 

50 yds. Backstroke — Brennan 

50 yds. Butterfly — Clayton 

100 yds. Individual Medley — Clayton 
4 x 25 yds. Medley Relay — Founders 
4 x 25 yds. Freestyle Relay — Founders 


200 yds. Freestyle — Gilbert 
50 yds. Freestyle — Gilbert 
200 yds. Breaststroke — J. G. Ferguson 
50 yds. Breaststroke — J. G. Ferguson 
50 yds. Backstroke — Gibson 
“50 yds. Butterfly — J. G. Ferguson 
100 yds. Individual Medley — Gilbert 
4 x 25 yds. Medley Relay — Tredgold 
4 x 25 yds. Freestyle Relay — George Grey 


200 yds. Freestyle — Wakefield 

50 yds. Freestyle — Wakefield 
200 yds. Breaststroke — Wakefield 

50 yds. Breaststroke — Rackham 

50 yds. Backstroke — O’Neill Williams 

50 yds. Butterfly — J. Christianakis 

100 yds. Individual Medley — Wakefield 
4 x 25 yds. Medley Relay — Founders and Oates 
4 x 25 yds. Freestyle Relay — Founders (Time: 57,8s, — a RECORD). 


DIVING RESULTS: 


Open: A. Pearson 

U16: L. J. Christianakis 
U15: Werner 

Ul14: G. Pearson 

UI3: Roffey 


HOUSE POSITIONS: 


1. Founders (95) 
2. Oates (76) 

3. Hervey (75) 
4. 

5: 


George Grey (67) 
Tredgold (47) 


RESULTS OF INTER-HOUSE RELAY GALA: 


Oates (82) 
Founders (69) 
George Grey (54) 
Hervey (48) 
Tredgold (47) 
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Mr. Cole’s retirement 


The following was printed in the “Rhodesia Herald” last May: 
One of Rhodesia’s personalities in the educational world retires on 
Monday after 53 years of teaching. 


What makes Herbert Hugh. Cole almost unique is that he never 
intended to teach: He meant to go into industry, and although he read for 
a B.Sc. in chemistry, he has no formal teaching qualification. 


Educated at King Edward’s School and Bristol University, he came 
to Rhodesia after World War I because jobs in England were not easy to 
get. 


He joined the staff of Cedric School, Bulawayo, in 1923 and two years 
later, after the school had moved to Salisbury, became owner and 
headmaster. 


In 1927 the school was sold to the Anglican diocese which established 
Ruzawi School at Marandellas and used the Salisbury building as the 
bishop’s residence. 


Hugh Cole joined Government service in 1928. He was assistant 
headmaster at Chaplin School, Gwelo, house master and vice-principal 
of Milton School, Bulawayo, headmaster of Chaplin, and then headmaster 
of Prince Edward School in Salisbury. 


He was appointed Chief Education Officer and later Secretary for 
Education to the Federal Government. He retired in 1958 and was made 
aCc.BE.- * 


That was his first retirement and it scon ended. He returned to 
independent schools — first as headmaster of Falcon College, Essexvale, 
and then as headmaster of St. Stephens, at Balla Balla. 


For the past five years Mr. Cole has been on the staff of the Faculty 
of Education at the University of Rhodesia, which he leaves at the age of 
78 next Monday. 


He has been married to his wife, Edna, for 52 years. They have a 
daughter, Barbara, teaching at Oriel School and a son who served 20 
years in the Rhodesian Army, retiring as a Lieutenant-Colonel at the age of 
38 and now holding a senior business appointment in Johannesburg. 


Mr. Cole, whose home is in Avondale, is a life member of the Rhodesia 
Teachers’ Association and of the Conference of Heads of Independent 
Schools. 
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‘Supper for our hosts: L: Mr. and Mrs. Galpin (senior) either side of Peter Steyn, and R 


Mr. and Mrs. Galpin (junior) on either side of Ferdie de Moor 
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Exploration Society Expedition, 1976 
Mosdene 


Leader: JOHN STAKESBY LEWIS. 

Ornithologist: PETER STEYN. 

Entomologist: FERDIE DE Moor. 

Artist: ALAN TAYLOR. 

Members: STEVEN BALSON, Roy BRrooKS, BRUCE COULSON, JEREMY 
CUNNINGHAM, PATRICK DANCKWERTS, STEWART FERGUSON, 
GorRDON MAcLACHLAN, DaAvip PEARSON, MATTHEW TAYLOR, 
GRAHAM WATSON-SMITH. 


Our convoy left Falcon at first light on Sunday, 28th November, to 
the solitary sound of the cicada drumming out its fruitless call for rain, 
a somewhat sombre farewell. Yet we were all fresh and ready to endure 
the hot drive down to Naboomspruit in the Transvaal. We were to 
pitch camp on Mosdene Farm, a private nature reserve owned and run 
by the Galpin family. We set out not knowing what to expect. 


The convoy was led by the slowest vehicle, which became known 
affectionately as “Sandy’s Landy,” an old 1958 long wheel base Land- 
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rover lent to us by Dr. Kirk, who unfortunately was unable to accompany 
us himself. Mr. Steyn followed close behind in what he called his 
“executive Landrover,” which to his annoyance was called “ Pete’s Jeep” 
Then came the Coulson farm pick-up, and Mr. Lewis in his Peugeot 
brought up the rear. 


Our journey was fairly uneventful except for the landy’s protesting 
radiator, which boiled over just beyond Louis Trichardt. She was 
excused, for after all she was pulling the biggest load with a long 
trailer full of heavy equipment. . 

After moving at a steady 80 kph we arrived at Mosdene at about 
6.30 in the evening. Mr. Richard Galpin led us to a site near a boeken- 
hout tree and acacias that was to be our home for the next two weeks. 
He left, promising to show us round in the morning. 

The kitchen was sited, a fire built, and supper was finished in an 
hour. The vehicles and trailers had been emptied and their contents 
placed beside them to be sorted out the following morning. We sank 
into sleeping bags and pulled mosquito nets over our tired bodies. 
Dreams were rudely interrupted at 3 o’clock by a crack of thunder, a 
warning which came too late, as the proverbial heavens opened. By 4.30 
we had all the tents up, and half an hour later we sipped steaming coffee 
as we tried to dry damp clothes around the fire. With the first rays of 
the sun we were able to see with a certain amount of relief that we had 
made a habitable camp under the dripping trees. 

Camp chores were allotted, and every day two people were to run 
the kitchen. : 

Mosdene lay about ten minutes’ drive 
from Naboomspruit, but our camp was 
situated in such a position that it’ was not 
interrupted by the distractions of civilisation. 
They did creep in, however, and we could 
not deny ourselves the luxury of showers, 
proper latrines and infinite water from a 
bowzer. 

Mr. Richard Galpin arrived from the 
farmhouse to give us a guided tour of the 
thirteen thousand acre paradise, almost half 
of which was marshland. We were taken 
along a maze of tiny roads and through 
named paddocks. At one point we entered 
the almost permanent shade of trees, and 
saw that it had been given the name of “the 
enchanted forest.” Nothing could have 


convinced that our visit was to be fruitful 
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described it better. We were by this time~ 


and memorable. During our tour we 
stopped at a whitewashed cottage to be 
introduced to Simon Bearder, his wife 
Catherine and their tiny month-old son. 
Simon was completing a behavioural 
study of the night ape Galago senegal- 
ensis population in Mosdene. He 
captured these tiny animals, and before 
releasing them he fitted them with tiny 
“bleep” transmitters comfortably placed 
around their slim waists. Thus he was 
able to keep a close check on their 
whereabouts with his receiver and light- 
weight antenna (see the drawing). He 
even gave the little creatures names 
like “Mario” and “Titus”. 

Mr. Galpin kindly allowed us to 
shoot a young impala ram, and as many 
warthog as we liked, for the pot. In 
order to do this cleanly he provided a 
beautifully maintained 0.243 BRNO with 
fine telescopic sights. Which just goes 
to show how extraordinarily generous 
these wonderful people are. That day 
we had seen a few herds of impala, but | Cas \ = 
had not realised there were several ' INS 
hundreds. a al 

Unfortunately, Dave Pearson fell ill 
with a bad case of tonsillitis; antibiotics were prescribed, and he lay on 
his stretcher in a most uncharacteristic pose for a few days. 

Mr. Steyn had already begun to scan the area for birdlife, and in a 
short time had managed to tick off a large number of species. He is 
the first man I have known to sit for five hours in a hide waiting for 
the opportunity to take one photograph, a virtuous person indeed, if the 
saying is true! 

The wildlife of the area is such that sometimes the Galpins have as 
many as nine hundred visitors a year from various organisations, some 
connected with university research, as well as photographers like Mr. 
Steyn and museum entomologists like Ferdie de Moor, who had joined 
us two days after the beginning of our camp. The swamps were a haven 
for hordes of buzzing, humming, croaking, clucking, quacking and crying 
things. There were squadrons of elusive spurwinged geese. However 
much we tried we were incapable of bringing one down for a stew. Mr. 
Steyn’s promised rand was as safe as the birds themselves. 

The following morning Patrick and I arose at 4.30 in an attempt to 
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shoot a young impala ram, but 
even this proved harder than we 
had imagined. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Steyn, Mr. Taylor and company 
had gone off to the swamps to 
seek waterfowl. Mr. Stakesby 
Lewis, Bruce and Jeremy had 
left to skirt the main part of the 
swamp on foot. Later, on their 
return they reported seeing the 
beautiful protected blesbok. 

That evening Dave arose 
shakily from his sick bed in the 
shade for the first time in thirty- 
six hours. It was a relief to see 
him as part of the camp again. 

Mr. Steyn had discovered, 
with the aid of his ladder and 
oe mirror that a dead tree 
trunk next to our dining shelte 
was in fact a sort of high density population eye eee In ce 
penthouse at the top dwelt Mrs. Hornbill and her chicks. Below her 
was chattering Mrs. Squirrel, whose twins were curled up downstairs 
again in their apartment. Owing to our presence, Mr. Hornbill’s attentions 
to his sealed-in mate dropped off, and later she was obliged to break 
out in spite of our frantic supplementary supplies of grasshoppers. 

Sandy’s landy had been giving trouble that day, and a stripped 
thread on the carburettor was discovered. Putting this right contributed 
to our mechanic Dave’s complete recovery. 

The tradition of breadmaking was strictly maintained in spite of 
nearby supplies, and the results were reduced to a few scattered crumbs 
within a very short time. 

On the morning of the 2nd December, while Mr. Steyn, Patrick 
Jeremy and Roy went birdwatching, we headed early towards the swamps, 
and returned some hours later with a warthog that was to fill our dishes 
for the ext couple of days. Gutting a warthog is not the most enter- 
taining job. 

Dave had improved so rapidly that he hurried off with Patrick to 
Potgietersrust for spares for the ailing landy. At the same time Steve 
and Stewart moved around the ranch with Mr. Galpin, transporting and 
resettling fish. Simon had introduced us to Sannie Viljoen, a fundi on 
jas from Pretoria, and she paid a visit on our neighbours up the 
adder. 

Later that evening Simon took us all to see how he worked. We 
stopped beneath a flat-topped acacia and waited for the appearance of 
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.and I managed to bring back the 


the two little red lights—the reflection of the night ape’s eyes back down 
the beams of the red-coloured torches. The subject had already been 
contacted by Simon’s radio “bleep” receiver with uncanny accuracy. 
Everything seemed so marvellously simple, yet one knew that a great 
amount of hard work had been put into the fascinating study of these 
wide-eyed little creatures. With the darkening sky the tiny animal rose 
from its bed in the topmost branches and very slowly hopped down. 
Near the ground its movements speeded up, and it jumped with bewilder- 
ing agility to another tree. While we followed its progress, Simon gave 
us an interesting commentary on its habits and social structure. 

The petrol generator Ferdie used for his insect screen kept us awake 
that night, so we wandered over to see what he had caught. He took 
great trouble in telling us about the species and why they ‘were there. 
It was very interesting and led Steve to exclaim typically, as he took a 
brown beetle off the screen, “Ferdie! How about this Choclatus Magnus’? 

Only the cooks stayed at camp the next day. Mr. Taylor’s recently 
written list of duties was fixed to the sideboard on top of which lay the 
“Stakers Camp Graze Manual” covered in polythene, baking powder, 
dripping and orange juice. Another job that had to be done was the 
culling of our ever increasing fly population. We hung tins of poisoned 
jam at strategic points, but this only seemed to encourage them. In 
spite of the available facilities some people preferred to bathe in one or 
other of the many little dams amongst the water lilies and dragon flies. 

On Thursday night, Jeremy and Roy went over to Simon’s to help 
him with his night apes. They were to spend their time baiting traps 
and checking ear-marked individuals. The Galpins came to supper, and 
the warthog was incredibly tender h 
and tasty. We had spotted, that 
day, a herd of impala that we were 
going to follow up the next morn- 
ing. After that memorable supper 
we crawled into bed to the doleful 
cries of loping jackals. 

Our Land-rover was now growl- 
ing fit, and so was Dave, which 
seemed to cheer everybody. After 
a short chase Steve, Stewart, Dave 


promised impala. 

Rain stopped play somewhat 
on Saturday, 4th. A few of us 
went to the farmhouse to butcher 
with the aid of Mr. Galpin’s 
“Meat Master”. Ferdie and 
henchmen beetled off to the swamps 
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for damsel flies. They were pleased about the rain. 

Mr. Taylor had been wielding his left hand was casual deftness, and 
some of the results can be seen in this report. " 

That night our supper of impala steak, cooked in a “ Zimba” pot, 
equalled the warthog in excellence. Steve, Stewart and Dave missed it 
when they weat to help Mr. Galpin celebrate his birthday. 

Mr. Galpin senior (“Jimpa’’) built his large double-storeyed farm- 
house forty years ago. It took several years, because he quarried the 
stone and cut the hardwood. On the night of the 6th it was on the 
stoep of this cool and imposing house that we all saw slides presented 
by Mr. Steyn and Mr. Stakesby Lewis, showing highlights of previous 
expeditions. Several friends and neighbours came too. 

Oa Tuesday a group drove fifty miles to the Waterberg to abseil 
and climb at a place called Hangklip. The precarious overhangs and 
sheer drops were hair-raising, but the view was magnificent. It was on 
this day that Mrs. Hornbill broke out of her confinement to the consterna- 
tion of us all. Poised shakily she took off, stalled, and ploughed her 
majestic beak into the sandy soil beneath the tree. She recovered and 
ee aay pine a timid mate passing her delicacies at intervals, she 
‘eo e to settle down again unshackled, though sadly, no longer a 

That night Ferdie moved his ultra violet gear into the s i 
search of more bugs. The Bearders came to felp us finish he eae 
stew. It was followed by Christmas pudding, which lacked the blue 
glow but tasted good. A large and beautiful yellow moon slid up behind 
the acacias, reminding us of the sad fact that we had not long to go. 

On Wednesday morning, Mr. Steyn, Mr. Taylor, Paddy and I ‘set 
off for the Percy Fyfe Nature Reserve. The man who ran it turned out 
to be an old friend of Mr. Steyn, and although visitors are discouraged 
we were welcomed and provided with an attractive young guide as well 
Hugging the butt of his extraordinary camera, Mr. Steyn rested the long 
telescopic muzzle on the car door and became fairly trigger happy. Exposed 


rolls of film rattled into the box to his enthusiastic grunts, as he im- 
mortalized beautiful roan antelope. There are many other flourishing 
animals there, and it was well worth a visit. 

Ferdie and his followers were disappointed to find that a cow had 
eaten the Malaise trap. The remains were mourned, the cow was cursed 
and evicted. Another climbing group left on Thursday, and Ferdie 
joined them with all his bottles and nets. Mr. Taylor finished painting 
the Galpin farmhouse and camp was deserted. 

Friday morning, vehicles were filled and a permit obtained from 
the “landrost ” for buying more petrol on the week-end. A goose shoot 
in the afternoon was a failure, owing to the devious cunning of the 
creatures. We were left alone that night while “Staff” tried to smarten 
themselves and joined the Galpins for dinner. 

On Saturday, Steve, Stewart and Dave left us to hitch to Johannes- 
burg. It seemed very quiet without their nonsense, but our evening 
was brightened by the arrival of the Bearders and Galpins for supper. 

By ten the next morning all was packed, and all that remained of 
the camp were patches of discoloured grass. Farewells and photographs 
with friends and hosts, and then we quietly moved away. Roy and 
Jeremy had slipped off south too, so we were down to two people in 
each vehicle—driver and “ shotgun”. 

There were no hitches on the return journey, except that we decided 
not to stay overnight at Tshipise and went on to Messina, hot showers 
and a farewell dinner. A final spree in the Limpopo Trading Store left 
us penniless, and we trundled through the border and over the bridge. 
We were home just after lunch. 

It is mere speculation to suggest that a tradition broken is a change 
for the worse. For though our trip to Mosdene was devoid of sunken 
axles, leeches, tsetse flies and the harsher elements of former years, it 
proved to be a memorable, fruitful and enjoyable expedition, an experience 
in itself. 
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The Birds 


The most interesting feature of “Mosdene” is the variety of its habitats. 
Of these, the vast flooded vlei was the most interesting for those of us from 


Matabeleland who are used to dry thornbush. However, the diversity of the 


adjacent bushveld areas also provided a fruitful hunting ground that was 
rich in species. For purposes of this account, I have limited myself to 
“Mosdene” and its environs, and have excluded more distant areas visited 
such as the Percy Fyfe nature reserve beyond Potgietersrust where a some- 
what different avifauna was encountered. 


We were fortunate to have the well-known Transvaal ornithologist 


Warwick Tarboton based nearby. and he was able to show us some interest- 


ing facets of the local birdlife as well as a number of nests. One evening we 
went with him to help count the roosting Black-shouldered Kites. As the 
red glow of a magnificent sunset faded behind the bulk of craggy Kranskop 
(where Black Eagles nest), the Kites arrived in ones and twos to roost in 
the reeds. They continued to fly until it was almost too dark to see, and a 
tally of some twenty-eight birds was counted joining the communal roost. 
This behaviour was indeed interesting because, during the day, many of the 
birds present were known to defend territories vigorously. The veil of 
darkness seemed to produce a truce until the following day. Perhaps the 
most territorial of the Kites was “Sophie”, one of Mr. Tarboton’s marked 
birds in his study area. She was instantly recognizable because of a small 
plastic patagial tag attached near the carpal joint on her wing. 


Not far from the Kites’ roost there was a heronry reputed to be the 
best in South Africa for the variety and number of its species. At the time 
Wwe .were there activity was just beginning, but we were able to see the 
majority of the Heron and Egret species listed in “Roberts”. A new bird 
for most of us, although not recorded at the Heronry itself, was the Cape 
Bittern. We never actually saw it, but its characteristic ventriloquil “boom- 
ing” call was heard far out in the marsh— to find it would have been like 
looking for the proverbial needle in a haystack. 


For purposes of keeping a check-list we used the Rhodesian Field 
Card, and it was interesting to note that there were not a great many birds 
ai “Mosdene” that did not occur in Rhodesia. Species in this category were 
the Black Korhaan, Burchell’s Glossy Starling (which was successfully 
photographed at a nest), Cape Sparrow, Long-tailed Widow (or “Sakabula”) 
and Cape White-eye. Perhaps the most exciting species seen, after an 
extensive search the day before we left, was the Olive-tree Warbler. ‘This 
elusive species draws ornithologists from far afield in quest of it, and 
“Mosdene” is one of the few places where it is known to occur regularly. 
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A recently fledged Black Cuckoo 


Photo: Peter Steyn 


Twenty-two species were found breeding during our stay, the most 
interesting being the first Pied Babbler nest for the area. We also found a 
recently fledged Black Cuckoo being attended by Crimson-breasted Shrikes, 

the usual host to this species. Mr. Tarboton had found innumerable nests of ( 
this shrike but, not one that had been parasitized at “Mosdene”, so our — 
find was indeed a lucky one. Another cuckoo record was that of a Great 
Spotted Cuckoo in the nest of a Burchell’s Glossy Starling. It was unfortun- 
ate that.we only found the nest of a Yellow-billed Hornbill in camp after 
everything had been set up for a couple of days. The birds eventually took 
exception to our presence, and the female broke out of her sealed nest and 
left the scene. At one stage Mr. Stakesby-Lewis distinguished himself by 
finding the cryptic ground nest of a Richard’s Pipit—no mean achievement 
from his height. 


During our stay we listed a total of 175 species, and this gives an 
indication of the richness of the “Mosdene” avifauna which was by no 
means at its peak during our visit because of a lack of rainfall at a time 
when the rains are normally good. 
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Some insects collected on the Falcon 
College Mosdene (N. Transvaal) 
1976 Expedition 


By F. C. de MOOR, Curator of Invertebrates, 
National Museum, Bulawayo 


Ecologically the area is rather interesting. The farm Mosdene has 
a large swamp, artificially created by damming up the Nyl river, by 
packing bags of sand along its course through the farm. This has 
attracted large numbers of water birds, and supplies a rich niche for a 


swamp-loving insect fauna. The rest of the farm is covered in mixed Acacia. 

woodland, which allows for extended grass cover to occur in the drier 

areas as well. 
Geographically the farm is situated just south of the tropic of ie 


Capricorn, and this allows for a rich influx of tropical and temperate ig tk 
species to occur. 


A complete listing of the species collected is not feasible. Many 
of the species collected are new to our collections and will take some 
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Photo: Peter Steyn 
Burchell’s Glossy Starling approaching its nest hole 


time to name. The material collected numbered in the region of 3 000 
——4 000 specimens. Dr. Pinhey gives a separate report on the Odonata 
(Dragonflies) and Lepidoptera (Butterflies and Moths). I include some 
of the species of interest to our collections in the report. 


The order Neuroptera provided several interesting finds, two species 
of Mantispidae, a green lacewing Chrysopa sp. near commixta, several 
large Palpares sp. and two species of Ascalaphidae which will be serit on 
to Dr. Bo Tjeder in Sweden for identification. 


The Diptera (flies) produced several interesting specimens, some of 
them making their presence felt rather than seen, i.e., Tabanidae (Horse 
flies), they included a nasty “cleg” Haematopota sp., Tabanus taeniola 
P. & B. a large biting horse fly, and Tabanus biguttatus Wied., a large 
black cattle-biting fly, common in the wetter eastern parts of Rhodesia. 
Robber flies (Asilidae) and bee flies (Bombyliidae) turned up in numbers 
from general collecting, and the ever efficient Malaise trap. A sad story 
enfolds itself here. The cattle which regularly romped round our camp 
site eventually got hungry enough and attempted to devour the Malaise 
trap. After several cud chewing attempts they however found the trap 
unpalatable. They left the trap as green balls of rechewed netting, a 
rather unsightly and inefficient trap, and from then on non-functional. 


Several water bugs and pond skaters were collected. Spittle bugs 
belonging to the genera Ptyelus and Locris were common. 


Female Mutilidae (Velvet ants) were common on the sandy patches 
of ground. Actively looking around for suitable wasp hosts, to deposit 
her eggs and allow larvae to devour the food supply and developing 
larva of the wasp. An interesting mud nest was seen to be occupied 
by a Sphecid wasp Bembix sp. 


The Coleoptera (Beetles) collected were numerous and diverse. 
Several interesting water beetles (Dytiscidae) are recorded by J. Omer 
Cooper (1957), and she actually names a species after our host, Mr. E. A. 
Galpin, Hydrovatus galpini. Several interesting species were discovered 
on the farm, but we have not yet had a chance to sort the material, hence 
I can include no names. 


The Paussidae, a Myrmecophilous beetle family, were represented 
by two species, a Paussus sp. near humbolti and Cerapterus smithi McL: 
Three species of tiger beetles were also of interest; Cicindela brevicollis 
Wied., which is widespread and common in Rhodesia and South Africa, 
C. ?lurida Fab., which is common in the Cape Province, but is not 
represented in our collection from either the Transvaal or Rhodesia. 
And A. species of Cicindela not represented in the collection. Three 
species of Graphopterus G. cordiger Dejean, G. velutinus and a 
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Graphopterus sp. near trilineatus were found occurring together on a sandy 


stretch of road, evidently not competing for the same niche. 


A jackal carcase produced some interesting carrion beetles Silphidae, 
Dermestidae, and Trogidae Trox sp.; the latter were eagerly collected 
by Mr. C. Scholtz, an entomologist from Pretoria‘ He is working on this 
genus and is identifying the National Museum material in this genus at 
present. 


Several species of dung beetles Scarabaeinae, including the small 
Heliocopris neptunus Boh., were also collected. Several other species 
were abundant and of interest, a Lycus sp. was to be found in profusion 
on low vegetation, and wood-boring beetles belonging to the families 
Cerambycidae and Buprestidae were also often encountered. 


A rare beetle Paederurus sp. was common near the water’s edge, 
and the Meloid, Epicauta velata (Gerst.), was very active. Feeding and 
mating behaviour was again studied. This will tie in with studies made 
in December, 1974, on the Falcon College Chikwarakwara expedition. Of 
the other Meloids collected Cylindrothorax bisignatus, Maik\, Nemognatha 
intermedia Pér., Mylabris tristigma Gerst., and M. oculata Thunb., made 
up the complete list. 


The predacious velvet or red mites Trombiculidae made an appear- 
ance after a shower of rain, and caused some excitement round the camp. 
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} REPORT (E. PINHEY) ON FALCON COLLEGE EXPEDITION: 
DECEMBER, 1975 


Mosdene = M Hangklip = H 


ODONATA (Dragonflies) ¥ 
Family Lestidae 
1. Lestes pallidus Rambur: M 
2. L. plagiatus (Burm.): M 
3. L. ?simulans Martin: M 
(Hope to revise Lestes one day). 
Fam. Coenagrionidae 
‘4. Ceriagrion glabrum (Burm.): M 
5. Pseudagrion assegaii Pinhey: M 
6. P. kersteni (Gerst.): H (1 3 only) 
7. P. makabusiensis Pinhey: H (1 
teneral 3) 
8. P. massaicum Sjéstedt: M 
9. Enallagma glaucum (Burm.): M. H 
10. E. nigridorsum Selys: M (1 *) 
11. Ischnura senegalensis (Ramb.): M 
12. Agriocnemis pinheyi Balinsky: M H 
Fam. Gomphidae 
13. Paragomphus genei (Selys). M (13) 
Fam. Aeshnidae 
14. Anax imperator Leach: M (13) 
15. Hemianax ephippiger (Burm.): M 
Fam. Libellulidae 
16. Orthetrum guineense Ris. M H 
17. O. hintzi Schmidt. M H ; 
18. O. icteromelan cinctifrons Pinhey: M 
19. O. trinacria (Selys). M (1) 
20. Palpopleura jucunda Rambur: H 
(13) 
21. P. lucia (Drury) f. portia (Drury): 
H (13) 


22. Hemistigma albipuncta (Ramb): M 

23, Acisoma panorpoides ascalaphoides 
Rambur: M 

24. Diplacodes lefebvrei (Ramb.): M 

25. Crocothemis erythraea (Brullé): M 

26. Brachythemis leucosticta (Burm.): M 

27. Trithemis arteriosa (Burm.): M H 

28. T. stictica (Burm.): M H 

29. Rhyothemis semihyalina (Desj.): M 

30. Pantala flavescens (Fabr.): M 

31. Tholymis tillarga (Fabr.): M 

32. Tramea basilaris (Beauv.): M (12) 

33. Urothemis edwardsi (Selys): M 


NOTE: Of the 33 species taken by the party, those of interest are: 
3. Lestes ? simulans, unusual record so far South. Common near Victoria 


Falls. 


7. Pseudagrion makabusiensis, described from Rhodesia, common in Zambia, 


less so in S. Africa. 


Fa 


Apple crumble for pudding 


Abseiling at Hangklip 


--12. Agriocnemis pinheyi: large number collected, first examples we have from 
Transvaal, but it was described from Johannesburg area, Common Salis- 
‘bury, and found in Mozambique, 


16. Orthetrum guineense: not uncommon, but in earlier days it was confused 
with other species, and we are only gradually accumulating true reords. 
It is particularly common in Katanga (now Shaba). 


LEPIDOPTERA 


On the whole not very remarkable. About 450 specimens were 
collected, many of them common and widespread, some of the moths 
being species well known in agricultural circles, such as Spiny bollworm 
(Earias), Cutworms (A¢grotis), a Lesser Army Worm (Spodoptera exigua) 
and one of the Fruit piercers, Ophiusa tirhaca (Cramer). 


Butterflies: 34 species were collected, mostly common, widespread 
ones. Of the two species of Acraea, A. rahira Boisduval was the most 
numerous of the butterflies caught. This is the Marsh Acraea, which 
favours swampy margins of streams, where its foodplants (Polygonaceae) 
occur. An unusual satyrid for the area was Physcaeneura panda (Bois- 
duval) which generally prefers rocky kopjes. Only five common species of 
Nymphalidae were collected, the only Charaxes being Foxy, C. jasius 
saturnus Butler. 


The nine species of Lycaenidae included a specimen of Baliochila 
singularis Stempfier, interesting in being undersized. The nine species 
of Pieridae were all widespread, as well as the single Papilio, the ubiquitous 
Xmas butterfly, P. demodocus Esper. Four species of Skippers and the 


common Monarch, Danaus chrysippus (Linnaeus) completed the butter- 
flies. 


Moths: Although more numerous, as is to be expected, it was a 
smallish total of about 350 specimens, mostly at light, except for a 
diurnal species of False Tiger, Heraclia superba (Butler); and two useful 
red-spotted Burnets, Praezygaena agria (Distant) of which we only had 
one specimen in the National Collection from the identical area. 


Of nocturnal species there was a fair sprinkling of Noctuidae (not 
forgetting one Sundowner moth), the largest of our moth families. Several 
Knothorns (Phycitidae) were much the most interesting of the Lepidoptera, 
except for the Burnet mentioned above. These included examples of the 
remarkable thorn bagworms, Trachypteryx, whose larvae construct long 
thorn-like cases by cementing their droppings into these shapes. 


Other moths were just a few examples of a number of families, 
such as two common Hawk moths (Sphingidae), a single Emperor moth 
species, Heniocha apollonia (Cramer). Tiger moths (Arctiidae) may be 
mentioned in conclusion since they included a few specimens of an 
unusual Footman moth (Lithosia). 
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Old Boys’ Notes 


OFFICE BEARERS 


J. B. HENDRIE (Chairman), B. R. BirRLEY (Vice-Chairman), D. E. B. 
Lone (Secretary), A TONKIN (Treasurer). 


Extracted from the Minutes of the Ninth Annual General Meeting 
at the Falcon Old Boys’ Association held in the Ambassador Hotel, 
Salisbury, on Thursday, 3rd February, 1977, at 19.00 hours. 


Present: The President (Mr. D. E. Turner), J. B. Hendrie, D. E. B. 
Long, A. Tonkin, P. Gordon, H. P. Maarschalk, J. Spurway, A. Lombard, 
M. V. Laing, A. N. Worthington, M. J. Renahan, P. G. Wilson, Q. 
Mitchell, P. Wade, K. Cummings, R. Challiss, I: Bishop, I. Evans, K. 
Gilbert, P. Filer, S. Hickman, J. Wimbush, B. Dugmore. 


Apologies: Honorary Vice-President L. M. Dugmore, Honorary Vice- 
President H. H. Cole, B. R. Birley, A. M. Montcrief, D. R. D. Peterkins, 
A. Robertson, D. P. Milne, J. G. Musson, T. White, C. Bennett, A. 
Van Blydenstein, M. Reid, P. Johnson, A. Dickie, C. Grundy, I. Laing, 
C. Wrathall, C. Wroth, R. W. Whittall. G. Wilson, M. Condy, B. Gilbert, 
D. Wilson, T. Tanser, G. Gelicoe, I. Manson. 


1. Minutes of the Eighth Annual General Meeting: Proposed Mr. J. 

Wimbush, seconded Mr. K. Gilbert, that these be taken as read. Accepted 

_as a true record of the 1974 A.G.M., and signed by the Chairman and 
Secretary, 


2. Treasurer’s Report: In presenting his report Mr. A. Tonkin ex- 
plained that the meeting was being asked to consider two sets of accounts. 
In respect of the financial year ended 30th November, 1975, a Statement 
of Affairs was prepared. It had not been possible to prepare a full set 
of accounts owing to the difficulty experienced in tracing records, This 
Statement of Affairs had been audited, as had the Accounts for the year 
ended 30th November, 1976. In the absence of Mr. Ellis, Mr. David 
Jones had kindly undertaken to perform the task, and Mr. Tonkin had 
thanked him on behalf of the Association. Mr. Tonkin drew members’ 
attention to the fact that a $20.00 deficit in the 1974 Accounts had been 
brought up to a $75,00 surplus in the 1976 Accounts. He also pointed 
out an increase in assets over the same period from $4 000 to $7 000. 
This was largely attributable to the increase in life membership fees. Mr. 
Tonkin explained that a substantial proportion of these assets were now 
in the form of Paid Up Permanent Shares, previously held fixed deposits 
having matured. The Treasurer reported that during 1976 the Association’s 
Committee had set up a Finance Sub-Committee to administer financial 
matters more efficiently. A budget was drawn-up, and it is the intention 
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that a half yearly review of results will be carried out. More permanent 
accounting records would be introduced. 


Following a proposal from Mr, M. Laing, seconded by Mr. J. Wim- 
bush, the meeting formally adopted the audited Accounts in respect of the 
financial years ending 30th November, 1975, and 30th November, 1976. 


3. Chairman’s Report: Mr. J. Hendrie explained that in view of the 
alteration in the date of the A.G.M., he would be reviewing 18 months’ 
activity. In the face of increased military commitments, the Committee 
had found it impossible to hold meetings where all members could be 
present, Accordingly the Committee had co-opted additional members. 
Mr. Hendrie stated that this had been successful, and he thanked all 
members of the Committee for their support. 


The address system had been improved considerably, and there had 
been an encouraging response to the world-wide Newsletter. 


The. Chairman thanked Mr. Q. Mitchell for his work in arranging 
the Old Boys’ week-end, which function had been a great success, 


The Association’s funds had increased considerably, a Finance Sub- 
Committee had been established, and the financial affairs of the Associa- 
tion placed on a more secure and accurate footing. 


A Scholarship Award had been made for 1977, but the recipient 
was no longer going to Falcon. The Chairman invited members to 
submit the names of any candidates they thought to be worthwhile. 


There had been no fund raising undertaken during the period under | 
review, since it had been decided that the general economic climate in 
the country was not conducive to a successful venture at this stage. 


Mr. Hendrie concluded by saying that the Association now had a 
membership in excess of 700, and that it had become more necessary 
than ever to re-structure its operations. Communication remains the 
corner-stone of the Association’s aims, and accordingly decentralisation 
would be a major objective of the incoming Committee. 


4, President’s Report: Mr. Turner said that on these occasions he 
felt rather as he imagined an American president would feel when 
delivering a State of the Union address. 


Falcon had its problems, this he would not deny, however, enrolment 
figures were, although below average, reasonably satisfactory. In 1975 . 
there had been 368 pupils at the beginning of the year. In 1976 there 
had been 363 in January, but only 337 by December. This “fall-off” 
was attributable largely to a reduction in the number of pupils from out- 
side the country, and to anxieties over the future of Rhodesia. The 
enrolment for 1977 was 330. 
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In regard to enrolment, there were two novelties for 1977. ~ Nine 
or ten boys had been admitted to a Standard 5—this had come about 
as a direct result of the closure of Eagle and Whitestone, and the 
facility was made available principally for younger brothers of boys 
already at Falcon, 


For the first time Africans had been admitted to Falcon—there were 
four boys for 1977. Three had come from Whitestone. Many applica- 
tions had been received from Africans, particularly to enter Falcon in 
the higher forms, The Board’s policy, however,.was to allow African 
enrolment to grow from the bottom, that is boys would only be accepted 
into the lower forms, subject at all times to their fulfilling entrance 
requirements in the same way as Europeans. 


In regard to security matters, Mr. Turner stated that one-third of 
the staff were in the Polite Reserve, and a further one-third in the Special 
Police, At all times an air of normality was strived for, but all reasonable 
precautions were taken. 


Turning to development, Mr. Turner noted the completion of the 
Baffy Dugmore Memorial Library, which he considered to be among 
the finest school libraries he had ever seen. The Pavilion had been 
altered and the dining hall renovated. 


After reviewing other aspects of the school year, the President con- 
cluded by endorsing the opinion that the right function of the Old Boys’ 
Association was communication, and stating that the school would be 
happy to help in whatever way it could. 


In reply to a question from Mr, H. P. Maarschalk, the President 
stated that following the Quenet Commission Report Government’s policy 
now made it possible to admit an unlimited number of African pupils 
to Falcon, 


In reply to a question from Mr. P. R. L. Gordon, the President 
stated that there was nothing to prevent Indians from attending Falcon, 
but that despite numerous applications none had enrolled, 


In reply to a question from Mr. M. Laing, the President stated that 
there were no girls enrolled for 1977; this was the first time for some 
years that this had been the case. 


5. Appointment of Auditors: The meeting unanimously endorsed 
the proposal that the incoming Committee should be empowered to 
appoint the Honorary Auditors in view of the difficulties precipitated by 
the military situation, : 
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6. Election of Officers: Of the 1975/76 Committee, Messrs, M. 
Hogge, C. Wrathall and P, Mavros had resigned, The five remaining 
members were prepared to stand for re-election. They were proposed 
by Mr. M. Laing, seconded by Mr. R. Challiss, and duly elected. Also 
elected were: Mr, P. Filer (proposed by Mr. J. Wimbush, seconded Mr. 
J. Hendrie); Mr, QO. Mitchell (proposed Mr. J. Hendrie, seconded Mr. P. 
Gordon); Mr, P. Wade (proposed Mr, D, Long, seconded Mr. A. Tonkin). 
Committee for 1977: Messrs, J. Hendrie, D. Long, P. Gordon, B. Birley, 
A. Tonkin, P. Filer, Q. Mitchell, P. Wade. 


7. Any Other Business: (1) Mr. P. Gordon asked the Chairman to 
comment on the response to the world-wide Newsletter, Mr. Hendrie replied 
that it had been very encouraging, some 120—150 postcards having been 
returned—a considerable amount of news had been received and many 
addresses corrected. (2) Mr, D. Long spoke on behalf of all the members 
present when he thanked Mr. Turner for finding the time to attend the 
A.G.M. There being no further business the meeting closed at 19,50 hrs. 


RHODESIA 


Chris WRATHALL (73) has completed his national service and is off 
to Rhodes University to read for a B.Com. (Accounting). Others in 
his Support Unit were Michael STEWART (75) and Errol VAN 
ROOYEN (73). Chris's Troop Commander was Malcolm WINTER 
(62). 


Dave LONG (69) has completed his Law degree at U.R. and relinquished 
his coaching/teaching post at St. John’s Prep. School. He is now with 
Lyons Brooke Bond as a Systems Manager, and spends much of his 
time travelling in Rhodesia and South Africa. 


Tain LAING (58) was promoted to Superintendent (B.S.A.P.) last July. 
He has been transferred from Gwanda to Grand Reef, Umtali, where 
operational duties keep him very busy. He has run into Viv 
CRUIKSHANK (57), who is running his own stationery business in 
Umtali. 


Malcolm HAYES (70) and Adrian LOMBARD (71) have both recently 
qualified as doctors from the University of Rhodesia, and are under- 
taking their Housemanships at Harari Hospital. 


John GASSON (75) has completed his National Service and is now starting 
his degree course in Medicine at the University of Rhodesia. i 


E. L. VENABLES (56) is in Bulawayo, where he is Company Secretary 
to RESCCO Limited. He is married, with two children. 
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Julian SPURWAY (74) is in his second year at the University of Rhodesia, 
studying for a B.Sc: Agriculture with majors in Soil Science and 
Chemistry. 

David SOLE (69) is managing his father’s farm at Glendale between 
military commitments. He was married just over a year ago. His 


brother John (71) was also in the army—‘like most other Falcons I — 


know”. 

Justin SEYMOUR-SMITH (75) did his national service with the Parks 
and Wild Life Board, which he much enjoyed. He met up with Bill 
EDWARDS (66) in Gona-re-Zhou while the latter was doing one of 
his Army stints. 

Kevin ROSS (72) gained his Honours Degree in Mining Engineering at 
the Royal School of Mines last June. He was married in Cornwall 
in October to Janet Saunders, and should now be back in Rhodesia. 
His brother Alistair (74) is also at the Royal School of Mines, and has 
completed his first year in Metallurgy. He captains the Imperial College 
hockey team. ; 

Anthony ROBERTSON (75) spent last year in the Army, and was hoping 
to be released for his University course in 1977. 


R. F. RICHARDSON (73) has been working since leaving school for the 
Surveyor General in Salisbury. Having fulfilled his Army commit- 
ment, he. is now off to Natal University for a B.Sc. in Land Surveying. 


Mike RENAHAN (75) has also completed his initial training in the 
Army and is proceeding to Rhodes University for a degree in Physical 
Education. 


Chris ALEXANDER (60) is still with RISCO at Redcliff, engaged in 
spectometric analysis, and is hoping to get more experience of scientific 
computer programming. He says he remains single and virtuous. 


Richard WHITTALL (58) writes that he is still working on the family 
farm in the Lowveld, with his brother Roger (60). Richard runs the 
irrigation|cropping side, planting 160 ha of cotton, 20 ha of maize, 
and 100-160 ha of wheat; while Roger runs the livestock, comprising 
of 5 000 cattle and I 000 sheep. He is also on the local Rural Council. 
Richard had two sons at the time of writing, an addition to the family 
expected. Roger has three daughters and a son. One of their neigh- 
bours is Chris HALLAMORE (64), who is managing a developing 
ranch and “doing a very good job”. He lives “in a lovely log cabin 
under thatch, with masses of dogs around... . and is still very keen 
on flying falcons’. 

Nigel WORTHINGTON (69) is still working with Research and Specialist 
Services, although he says he spends most of his time in the Army. 
He was married in 1975 to Rose Reynolds. 
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Bob CHALLIS (60) is still at the University of Rhodesia, where he hopes 
to complete his Ph.D. this year. He says he was too busy lecturing 
in History last year to finish it. 


D. M. CURTIS (57) is an Assistant District Commissioner and stationed 
at Wankie. He is married. with three children. He says that while 
in Durban recently he bumped into Joe NIELD (58). 


D. P. MILNE (60) in one of the understatements of the year, says that 
life in the Honde Valley with the Eastern Highlands Tea Estates is 
“not what it was’. He is married with two children. 


John MATTHEWS (67) writes to say that he is back in Salisbury, working 
for Chubb Security between military call-ups, and that he remains a 
bachelor. On his return from London in 1974 he travelled home via 
New Guinea, Australia, Indonesia, Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand, 
India, Nepal and down through. Africa—‘ partly by ocean-going yacht, 
partly by local transport or Shanks’ Pony”—over the space of ten 
months. His brother Peter (69) was married in January, 1976, and is 
now living happily in Cape Town, working with the Foschini Group 
and doing exceptionally well. 

Alan MASON (75) spent his national service with the Selous Scouts and 
expects shortly to go overseas. With him in the same unit was Alan 
HULL (73). 

Michael LAING (58) is still Meteorologist in charge of the Central 
Forecast Office in Salisbury (which must have kept him busy lately!). 
He and his wife Barbara (sister of Robin Greaves) have two children, 
a daughter of 9 and a son of 7. 

Jonathan HOWAT (64) is in practice with his father in Bulawayo as 
a Chiropractor (when he is not in the Army). He married Ailine 
Fullard in 1973, and they now have a two-year-old son. 

I. R. HOUNSELL (58) is on the staff of the Teachers’ College in Bula- 
wayo. He was recently seen at Falcon escorting his second nephew 
to the School for his first term. 

Simon HICKMAN (68) was married in January to Deidre Manson, sister 
of Ian MANSON (74) and spent his honeymoon in England. He is 
now working as an engineer with the Ministry of Water Development, 
servicing Protected Villages in the North East. His elder brother 
David (64) is still in Salisbury, although following his father’s retirement 
as Headmaster of St. John’s, the Hickman family have moved to the 
Cape, where younger brother Oliver (73) is at U.C.T. for a B. Business 
Science. 

T. HARRIS (69) is back in Rhodesia after a spell in South Africa, and 
is currently taking a degree in Geology and Zoology at the U.R. He 
writes: “Just to prove that Falcons get to most corners of the world, 
I met Patrick CONDY (66) on Marion Island in the Sub Antarctic’. 
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A. W. HAMBLY (59) is now on the staff of Jameson High School in 
Gatooma. He is married, with one daughter. 

Roy FULLER (58) is farming at Selous. He is married, with two children. 
From time to time he sees Lawrence LE PATOUREL (66) and Ned 
HENWOOD (57) and Monty HALE. 

D. C. FINGLAND (72) is farming in the Enterprise district. He plays 
rugby for Salisbury Sports Club, and was selected for two games for 
Mashonaland B. 

K. R. EDWARDS (72) is doing indefinite service with the Police, and 
when last heard of was stationed at Binga, as was J. SOLE (71). He 
has been employed part of the time in the Customs service and was at 
one stage stationed at Salisbury Airport. 

M. C. DODD (68) is married, with one daughter, and works as a Plant 
Physiologist with the Tobacco Research Board. At present he is over 
in England for a M.Sc. degree at Wye College, University of London, 
but expects to return in October. His brother Bruce (70) says he 
has now acquired a degree and a budgerigar, but so far not a wife. He 
is teaching Economics at a commercial school in Salisbury, but intends 
returning to university for a LL.B. 

Chris COWDRAY (73) wrote to say he could not attend the Old Boys’ 
week-end because of military duties. He had just returned from an 
interesting trip overseas, which had included Scandinavia and Russia. 
When not in the Army he works for a firm of Accountants in Salisbury. 

R. J. L. BENNETT (64) is farming at Concession. He was married at 
the end of 1974. 

Richard ASLIN (73) after obtaining his diploma from Gwebi Agricultural 
College, was posted to Bulawayo in August for Army services. 

Jeremy ANDERSON (75) wrote in September to say he had: recently 
met John DABBS (70) diving in the Sinoia Caves. John is now at 
Chiredzi (Box 209), and in the same area were Lou and Chris 
HALLAMORE “who were at Falcon in the very early days. I think 
it is Lou who is the R.S.M. attached to the R.A.R.”. 

Peter CHARSLEY (67) is farming near Bulawayo “when not being called 
up into the Army’. He was married in 1972 to Diana Glanfield, 
and they now have two children. 

Laurence WASSERMAN (74) is in regular service with the B.S.A.P., 
and is the latest of a long line of Old Boys to be stationed at Essexvale. 

John WRIGHT (60) when not attending to his duties as a Member of 
Parliament in Salisbury, is farming at Cashel. 

Martin BASHALL (72) following the successful completion of his Law 
degree at U.R., has been serving in the Army, in which he was 
commissioned. He played hockey and cricket for U.R., and intends 
to serve Accountancy articles. 
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H. P. MAARSCHALK (71) completed his B.Sc. Engineering at Natal 
University, and spent last year doing his national service in the Army. 
His brother Paul (72) completed his B.A. at Rhodes, followed by a 
Grad.C.E. at the University of Rhodesia, and is now teaching in the 
Midlands. 

Nicholas MEIKLE (70) is presently serving as a “Chopper Jockey” in the 
Rhodesian Air Force. 

John WIMBUSH (59) is lecturing in Electrical Engineering at the Salis- 
bury Polytechnic. i 

John FLEMING (60) has now moved to Salisbury from Zambia, and is 
flying DC’8s for Air Trans-Africa. Chris HIGGINSON (61) is flying 
for the same company. John is married, and has two children. 

Graeme FLEMING (75) was seriously injured while on operations with 
the B.S.A.P. during his national service. However, we are glad to 
report he has made a full recovery, and he hopes to go to an overseas 
university in the near future. 

L. LACHENICHT (72) and R. LACHENICHT (73) have both joined 
the B.S.A.P. as Regulars. 

R. N. WILEY (66) is married and lives in Salisbury, where he is an 
Accounts Executive with an advertising agency. 

Quentin MITCHELL (68) is married and lives in Salisbury, where he is 
a Section Head in Buying for Lever Bros. , 

Teddy ADLARD (65) is Assistant Consultant Engineer with Rand Mines 
in Johannesburg, planning strip coal mines. Sister Barbara (73) one 
of our select band of Old Girls, graduated in Pharmacy at U.R., and 
is now doing her registration year at the Andrew Fleming Memorial 
Hospital. We would offer her our congratulations on her engagement 
last April to A. Jay of Hartley. 

Peter AYLWARD (72) wrote last April while serving with the P.A.T.U. 
He graduated in 1975, majoring in Geology, and was busy adding 
a C.L.S. diploma. 


ZAMBIA 

Guy ROBINSON (66) is still farming in Mazabuka. The family farm 
has been sold to a business consortium, but he remains as manager. 
He is much involved in Polo, at which he has represented Zambia, 
and in the coming season hopes to retain his place in the national 
side against touring teams from Germany, Kenya and Britain. His 
i Graham (67) has recently married and has now moved to-South 

rica. 

G. NOWAK (74) is Production Manager for a large furniture manu- 
facturing company in Kitwe, and when not occupied with that is Bar 
Manager at the Diggers Rugby Football Club, of which he is a 
committee member. 
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TRANSVAAL 


Clive SCHWARTZ (73) is in his third year of Medicine at Wits, and keeps 
himself fit with cross-country running. He says he is willing to act 
as the O.B. Society’s representative in Johannesburg if required. 


G. K. TEMPLETON (75) wrote at the end of last year to say that he was 
living in Johannesburg and taking a B.A. degree at the University 
of Wits., but more recently he has been heard of overseas, making 
application for a commission in the British Army. 


John FLETCHER (65) is still with Interpak and “continues to jet around 
the country as a financial expert’, but is reported to be acquiring 
itchy feet. 


J. D. C. PIENAAR (70) is working for the Engineering Division of 
Roberts Construction in the Transvaal, and is living in Johannesburg. 
He was married in December, 1974, to Julia Fergusson. 


I. S. E. WHITE (58) is on the Personnel side of Gundel Plastics in the 
Transvaal as Chief Recruiting Officer. 


- Alan BOX (63) is now in Johannesburg, where he is Head Office 
Accountant with Lucas Service Ltd. He has been married for three 
years and now has a baby daughter. 


G. A. WINCHESTER-GOULD (64) was reported as being in America 
towards the end of last year. 


David LAWRENCE (66) is married, with two children, and is at present 
involved in the development of two mines designed to supply Sasol 
II at Evander in the Transvaal. Before that he was variously engaged 
in the underground power station on the Orange River, the Cabora 
Bassa Dam, an airport in the Namib Desert, a tunnelling course in 
Italy, and the Orange-Fish River Tunnel. 


A. J. W. HILL (64) is now at the Settlers Agricultural High School in the 
Northern Transvaal. 


John PILLANS (62) brother of Peter, whose news was given in the last 
issue of the “Falcon”, following a brief career of teaching, qualified 
as a commercial pilot. He flew for National Airways, Bloemfontein, 
‘for two years, was then Company Pilot to a private concern, and is 
now fulfilling his ambition to fly the big jets for SAF-Air, Johannes- 
burg. He got his A.L.T.P. last year, and he and his wife have made 
their home in Kempton Park. 


David GLASS (73) is presently working in Germiston, where he is a 
Sales Engineer. 
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NATAL 


Dean BARNES (72) completed degree Engineering Geology 1976, 
University of Natal, Durban. Doing his Honours Degree this year. 
Hopes to take up a position in New Zealand after completion of 
Honours. Free time spent surfing, playing squash and water polo for 
Varsity. Became engaged to Cheryl Beattie of Tengwe, Rhodesia, 
January, 1977. 

Michael WORTHINGTON (72) has completed his degree in Agriculture, 
majoring in pasture science. In his final year he was Chairman of the 
Agricultural Students Council at Maritzburg. 

Simon NEWETT (73) is in his third year of Agriculture at Maritzburg. 
With Nick ARKELL and two others, he recently fixed up an ancient 
Landrover for an expedition to Botswana, revisiting some of the places 
they had been to on the 1973 expedition of the Exploration Society. 

John GUY (68) writes that he is to become a father in February. He 
_is with S.A. Piled Foundations in Pinetown, Natal. He gave rather 
more news of others than of himself, among them Nigel LANG (65) 
who has recently become engaged to Sandra Wilkinson in Durban. 
She is a teacher and, says John, they plan to emigrate to Australia 
before the wedding in order to reduce costs of the reception. 

Reynold SHIMMIN (64) is also in Pinetown, having finally left Zambia, 
and is the Branch Manager of Wellweld. 

Dr. G. G. S. PEGRAM (57) is Senior Lecturer in Fluid Mechanics and 
Hydrology in Natal University’s Department of Civil Engineering. He 
is married, with three children. He was recently awarded an Oppen- 
heimer Fellowship, which will take him and his family to Colorado 
State University for seven months for research into floods, droughts 
and water storage. 

N. J. ARKELL (73) following his National Service, is at Natal University, 
where he is reading for a B.Sc. (Agric.). 

Stuart MACFADYEAN (73) wrote from Natal, where is was working for 
the Standard Bank in Zululand, but expecting to be transferred shortly. 

Mark HODGES (71) following Army service, graduated from Natal 
University with a B.Comm. Last year he spent three months in 
Antwerp as a Management Trainee with Union Carbide, and while 
there met Paul KUESTERMAN (58) and James WARD (61). He 
travelled on the Continent and in Britain, and went to Montreal for 
the Olympics. He is now taking Articles with a firm of Accountants 
in Maritzburg. His brother Anthony (66) is in Cape Town. 

Brian FORSSMAN (71) and Chris REDMAN (61) both took part in 
the Comrades Marathon last year. Brian was representng Wits 
University, and both received medals for completing the course in 
just over nine hours. 
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Robin FILER (62) is in Durban, but wrote to describe a recent trip to 
Argentina, “A fantastic country, with as many, if not more, political 
problems as we have. Vintage cars all over the place, being used as 
regular transport. They have an enormous inflation problem. Most 
goods are cheaper, but standard of living somewhat lower.” His brother 
Paul (74) has been in the B.S.A.P., but hopes to get to University 
this year. 

D. J. BRIDGES (60) is still at Camperdown, Natal, where he is in 
practice as a Chartered Secretary. He is married, with two young 
children. 

Kyle ALLAWAY (75) after working for Nedbank in Newcastle, Natal, 
was transferred to the Durban branch last April. 


Evan GEORGE (73) writes from Durban with news of himself and 
others. He hoped to complete his B.Comm. at the end of 1976 and 
to go on to a year’s Business Administration. He has been playing 
hockey for the Durban U/21, but finds the game highly competitive 
in Durban. Others at university in Durban are Russell MACKAY 
(75), Peter DRYSDALE (71), Ian KELLY (71), Nick VAN WYK 
(72), Stuart McCAFFERTY (73), Costas PIERIDES (75) and Mark 
HODGSON (72). 


. CAPE 


Harry VAN BEUNINGEN (74) has just finished his first year of Business 
Science at U.C.T., and is “enjoying varsity life’. 

C.-E. GRUNDY (71) is articled with Arthur Young & Co. in Cape 
Town. 

Roger THOMAS (62) wrote from the Cape to say he is running his own 
business making boats—‘‘Mosquito catamarans, Flippers and Pirates’ 
—and also_a truck line. He sees regularly Simon HARRIS (62), who 
crews in his boat and is married, with two children. He also gives 

. news of Robert WANTENAAR (62), who is planning to emigrate to 


. Britain; John GRAYLING (62), “who makes Cape Town’s Amstel’; . 


Gil COTTRELL (62), who at that time was busy with international 
trips; Nigel JARMAN (62), who has been promoted “we canoe 
together’; and Rob WINDSOR (62), who has been promoted to 
Johannesburg with Mobil. 

Michael ROSS (72) completed his B.Comm. in Cape Town at the end 
of 1975, and was last. year attempting a C.T.A. His plans for the 
future are uncertain. 

Doug ARNOLD (70) is with Burroughs in East London, and was due 

_ to be married in January to Shona Dingwall of Benoni. He maintains 
= interest in water polo, which he has helped to revive in the Border 

rovince. 
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G. M. HODDER (69) is working for the Old Mutual at Pinelands, Cape. 
Until prevented by a spinal operation for disc trouble, he had been 
playing cricket and hockey for the Old Mutual first teams in the 
Western Province league. He says he is now able to play cricket 
again. He is married, as yet with no children. 

David KILLICK (71) has completed a degree in African History and 
Archaeology at U.C.T., and is now doing Honours in African Archae- 
ology, after which he hopes to undertake studies of the Iron Age 
somewhere in Central or East Africa. 

Douglas HOLDEN (72) is at U.C.T. at present “struggling to pass 2nd 
year Medicine’. His brother Donald is also at U.C.T. studying Civil 
Engineering. 

Andrew DU TOIT (72) is now in his fourth year of Medicine at U.C.T. 

Nigel JARMAN (62) writes from Cape Town: “Am still married to the 
same girl (Margaret Louise). Occupation: Marine Phycologist (I look 
at seaweed) with the Department of Industries Sea Fisheries branch. 
surveying giant kelps and their productivity’. He also goes canoeing 
with Roger THOMAS and Simon HARRIS, and saw John HANGER 
(61) while the latter was at Cape Town University for a M.B.A. 

Doug GORTON (71) writes from Port Elizabeth that he is studying 
Quantity Surveying, and between times “working for Murray & Stewart 
to keep alive’. He has seen Steve COOKE, Alistair COAKLEY (71) 
and Malcolm MACLENNAN in P.E., but would like to get in touch 
with other Old Boys in the area. (Tel. 522717 (home) or 523530). 

Michael CONDY (70) after completing his A levels in Salisbury, spent 
1974 in the B.S.A.P., which he much enjoyed, and is now starting the 
third year of a B.Comm. at Rhodes University. 

Alistair CROSBIE (67) is now married, with two small children, and 
working for Western Bank Ltd., in Cape Town. Two former colleagues 
in the Bank were Peter CARROLL (71) and Robin CORNISH (69). 
He has also been in contact with Grey SHEEN (70), presently touring 
the U.S. and Canada, and Steve KEELEY (70) who left to settle 
in Canada a year ago. 

Tom MOORE (68) is now at St. Paul’s Theological College in Grahams- 
town, training for the priesthood, having spent the last two years 
working for the Archbishop of Cape Town. 

T. HILL (66) is married, with one son, and lives in Cape Town, having 
qualified from U.C.T.-as an Architect. 

MAURITIUS 

Martin VAN BEUNINGEN (70) has been working at Cap Malheureux, 
Mauritius, with a contracting firm for the past two years, and is enjoying 
living so close to the sea. He has been engaged in re-building a quay 

-and two concrete silos, at present the highest structure on the island. 
He had been in contact with Nick KENCH (63), who has been serving 
there with the British Army until withdrawn in March. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 

G. MACRAE (72) is with Stoy Hayward & Company in London. 

N. MORLEY-SMITH (70) has recently qualified as a doctor, and is doing 
his Housemanship at St. George’s, Tooting. He had recently seen M. 
DE LA HUNT (70), who had also recently taken his finals and was 
at St. Mary’s, Paddington. 

Lawrence YOUNG (66) wrote from London to say that he was off to 
Australia in September, 1977. He has been playing for the same Sports 
Club as Dave STEWART (65) in London. 

John KENNEDY (66) now living near Cardiff with his wife Susannah 
and young. son, is the chief rugby reporter for the South Wales Argus, 
a daily paper with four editions. This follows two and a half years 
on the Rhodesia Herald with Marty RUSHMERE (65). Also in 
Cardiff is Alan COOTE (62) and, until recently David BERESFORD 
(65), who is now in London. 

Stewart YESNER (73) is now in the second year of his Law degree at 
the Manchester Polytechnic. 

Ryan CORNELIUS (72) is working as an Accountant with a firm of 
Civil Engineers in London, while 

Sean CORNELIUS (74) is in his second year of a B.Sc. (Agriculture) at 
the University of Reading. 

Simon ASTON (71) writes from London, where he is at present engaged 
in Industrial Catering. He would like to contact other Old Boys 
(his address: King’s College Hall, Champion Hill, S.E.5). 

John WATT (73) is in his final year of Engineering at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. He plays Rugby for the College XV, and in the summer 
rows for the 6th VIII. He has been in touch with Simon WHITTLE 
(73), who is also reading engineering, at the University of Reading. 

G. M. MILTON (75) entered the Army for his National Service, and 
subsequently transferred to the B.S.A.P., and was posted to Nuanetsi. 
He was released in September, and is now at the University of 
Manchester for his degree course in Architecture. 

Andrew McKERACHER (70) is in London, serving articles with a firm 
of Chartered Accountants. . 

Michael COHLER (69) is a member of the Research staff in the Nuclear 
Physics group of King’s College, London. He has now been married 
for three years and lives in Barnet. 

Colin PETRIE (69) has returned from Britain with a degree in Chemical 
Engineering from Swansea University, and is working for N.C.C.M. 
in Chingola, where the Superintendent is Roger KELLY (60), and 
where he has also met up with Mark STURGEON (69). In London 
he had contact with “Bong” YOUNG and Michael WADSWORTH 
(69), who is taking an actuarial course following Oxford. 
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Kevin ATKINSON (73) is now working in London for Knight Frank 
and Rutley in their Town Planning and Industrial Departments. He 
has joined the H.A.C., where he met Nick FINNERON (see below). 
Kevin gave news of Michael DENNYS (73) embarking on a three- 
year Horticultural course near Guildford; Michael GIBBS (73), doing 
a teacher-training course in Bedford; and Charles WALKER (73), 
working for Barclays International in Ipswich. 


Nick FINNERON (67) wrote shortly before Christmas: “This evening on 
the TV news Major Garth Barrett was interviewed in connection 
with a display of dead terrorists—it’s nice to see Old Falcons doing 
well for themselves!” Nick and his wife have bought a house near 
Richmond, and are expecting their first baby in March, Dave CLARK 
(66) was shortly to re-wire the house for them, “being a bit of a dab 
hand at this sort of thing”. Nick gave news of his brother Tim (68), 
who has recently finished his contract with the Sultan of Oman and 
is returning for a new R.A.F. posting, probably to N. Ireland. He was 
recently appointed 2 ilc of his Squadron in Oman, The same letter 
gave news of Robert PRENTICE (69), presently studying at the Bar 
in London, and who joined the H.A.C., only to have his security 
clearance revoked when the Ministry of Defence discovered he was 
a Rhodesian! Also of Dave RAWSTORNE (67), married with two 
children, and working for Allied Breweries in Yorkshire, and Michael 
T. GRAY (68), also married and living in Surrey, where he works 
for the Zockoll Group of Companies. 


G. RASMUSSEN (74) is very happy with his career in the Merchant 
Navy. He has been to South America, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Egypt, 
and most of East Africa, and has found plenty of time for sight- 
seeing. 


Andrew WILD (73) wrote in July to say that he has gone to England, 
married an English Nursing Sister, and settled into the English way 
of life. At that time he was applying to a British University to continue 
his medical studies.” 


Roger SINEK (75) was released from his national service with Internal 
Affairs in September in order to take up his place at Liverpool 
University to read Architecture. Unhappily he and his family were 
involved in a car accident on their way to Liverpool from Cornwall, 
which gave Roger a crushed vertebra and a spell in hospital. Thanks 
to a good deal of determination on his part, and the co-operation 
of the University authorities, he was able to start his first term, initially 
from a hospital bed. 
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Adrian DARLING (70) got engaged in October, and will write his ACA 
finals any day now, his brother says in his letter he is pretty much 
anglicised and very happy with living in London. 


Brian PEARSON (71) represented the U.K. at Squash (he is seeded No. 
6), and during a tour of Canada was offered a job there which he 
might take. He is still single. 


EUROPE 


C. C. REGESTER (70) has been touring in Europe following an attempt 
to start a trading company. He is at present in Holland, but plans 
to return to Durban this year. 


David KAUFMAN (66) is now working in Brussels for the E.E.C. as a 
Political Adviser, while his brother George (68) spent last year in the 
Army and hoped to move to Salisbury this year. 


Robert JACKSON (64) visited Rhodesia with his wife in August, and 
spent a weekend at Falcon. He was on leave from Brussels, where he 
has been Political Adviser to Sir Christopher Soames at the E.E.C. 
Commission. This year he is to become Chef de Cabinet to Basil de 
Ferranti when the latter becomes President of the E.E.C. Economic 
and Social Committee, but after a year in this office he intends to 
stand as a candidate for the European Parliament (according to the 
Daily Telegraph). The School Library has recently received a copy of 
his book “South Asian Crisis”, this is in fact not the first publication 
by an Old Boy to be registered in the Library, but the other was 
withdrawn as “unsuitable’’! 


THE AMERICAS 


Robin ADAMS (64) writes to say he would be interested to make contact 
with any Old Boys currently on the East Coast of the U.S. His address: 
215 Wooded Way, Berwyn, Pennsylvania 19312. 


Glenn BARNES (68) completed degree B. Soc. Sc. Economics (1972), 
University of Natal, Durban. Took up position as Rep. with Persian 
and Oriental Carpets in U.S.A. in December, 1972. Travelled through- 
out U.S.A., Europe and U.K. Transferred to Frankfurt, West Germany, 
for a year. Resigned from Persian Carpets ’75, and went freelance 
repping in U.S.A. and Alaska for a few months. Settled in British 
Columbia—W histler, approx. 80 km from Vancouver, Started a con- 
struction firm in Whistler, building houses for holiday makers, as 
Hehe is one of the most popular winter resorts. Free time spent 
ski-ing. 

John SPARKS (74) who is studying at the University of Oregon, hopes 


to graduate with a B.A. (Hons.) in 1977, and will then remain for a 
Master’s degree. 
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A. H. de QUEEN (57) still Professor of English at the University of 
Toronto. He says he can think of nothing remarkable to relate about 
himself—at least nothing he could expose on a postcard. 


Mark HUTCHINSON (75) is at Lassen College in Northern California, 
where he is studying Agriculture. 


Martin HALL (68) keeps promising to write to the Editor of the Magazine, 
but all we have at present is his address (676 University Drive, Saska- 
toon, Canada S7N 0J2). Whether proximity to a university indicates 
a new life of scholarship is uncertain 


Brian DARLING (68), who is one of our most faithful and regular 
correspondents, wrote before Christmas from Santa Cruz, Bolivia: “I 
think my last letter mentioned that I was going to Paris for a stint. 
I started in the Technical Department of our Head Office (the Dowell 
Schlumberger Group) and spent six very enjoyable months in an apart- 
ment near all those great restaurants. (I gained kilos!). Whilst there 
I had two unusual trips: one to Algeria and one to the Persian Gulf. 
After working for three years in the Third World it was interesting to 
be working in Europe, and I helped with a couple of jobs in West 
Germany. On a flight to Brussels I met Robert Jackson and his wife, 
who kindly took me home to supper. After my spell in Paris, I took a 
vacation, spending a week in Zambia and a week in Johannesburg and 
Rio. I am now in Bolivia, managing our operations here, which I 
consider to be a lucky break. The country is enjoying a period of 
unaccustomed stability; until 1970 they had had 187 presidents in 145 
years, but the current President has been in office just over five years. 
There are seven U.S. companies engaged in oil exploraton at this 
time, but the results are not encouraging. Santa Cruz is a nice place 
to live: the latitude is exactly the same as Salisbury’s, but we are much 
lower. I have been up to La Paz several times. There the airport is 
14 000 feet, and after Santa Cruz you really feel the difference. Both 
the scenery and the poverty are impressive. 


FAR EAST 


Chris ADAMS (68) is off to Hong Kong until at least the middle of 1978, 
where he will be engaged in building the Mass Transit (Underground) 
Railway. Also in Hong Kong is Kit CUMMINGS (59), who has 
recently been on leave in Rhodesia with his wife, and who was a 
welcome visitor to the A.G.M. of the Old Boys’ Society. 


Barry WILSON (61) is General Manager for Coty Cosmetics in Japan, 
and is presently living in Tokyo with his wife and two children. 
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STAFF 


A survey of all those who have held teaching appointments at Falcon 
(other than “temporaries”) makes interesting reading. Of the present 
staff, if one discounts brief absences elsewhere, the longest serving are 
the Headmaster (appointed to the Staff in 1955), Mr. Jones (1956), Mr. 
van Wyk (1958), and Mr. Woolley (1960). Those who have served ten 
years or more are Mr. Adlard and Mr. Marais (both 1964), and Messrs. 
Stakesby-Lewis, Prentice and Reed (all 1967), while Mr. Stewart is in 
his tenth year. 


Of the original Falcon staff still living, Mr. Ashley Brooker has 
now retired from St. Andrew’s and is living in Grahamstown, while David 
Houlding is teaching at a Training College in England. Two others, 
Messrs. Crosbie-Ross and Williamson, are “missing” and out of contact. 


Others, starting from the earliest days and moving to more modern 
times are: Mr. Laing (1956), who has until recently been lecturing at 
Natal University but is now returning, we hear, to England experimentally; 
Mr. Rodney Brooker (1956), who is teaching at Ruzawi; Mr. Fuller (1957), 
who lives at Umzingwane School and is our Parish priest; Mr. Shipman 
(1957), who has quite recently retired from a senior post in African 
Education and is living in Bulawayo; Mr. L. M. Dugmore (1958), at 
present convalescing successfully from a recent op. in Salisbury; Mr. 
David Byron, now teaching at Downside in England; Mr. David Millard, 
who we are most sorry to hear has been seriously ill recently, and who 
is in Cape Town; and Mr. Paul Cannon, now a Housemaster at Hilton, 
Natal (all these came in 1958). Mr. J. E. Nisbet (1959) is also at Hilton, 
together with Mr. A. G. Ward (1965). Mr. D. A. E. Hunt (1960) is 
now a Housemaster and in charge of English at Haileybury; Mr. David 
Stevens (1961), we hear, has left his Shropshire Parish to become Chaplain 
to his old school in London; Mr. Peter Steyn (1961) continues his 
ornithological pursuits all over Africa from his base in Bulawayo; Mr. 
Garth Monseair (1962) is a captain of industry in Salisbury; Mr. John 
Richardson (1963) is teaching at St. George’s in Cape Town; Mr. Hayes 
(1964) was last heard of teaching Chemistry to the girls at Arundel, but 
is rumoured to be going back to England. 


To bring the survey into the seventies: Mr. Wilf Tennant (1970) is 
presumably still in his Scottish croft; Mr. Colin Galloway (1970), when 
not conducting tours of Africa, is teaching at Marlborough; and John 
Dakin (1970) took a slow boat to New Zealand, which we understand 
has only recently arrived there. 


There are many notable omissions in the foregoing—and possibly 
some inaccuracies as well. For both we would offer our apologies. 
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FALCON COLLEGE OLD BOYS’ 
SOCIETY 


NAME; (Gapitals” please). i.cesccesdscnndeoinccencsancodttiveacacea anor eneaaitt aaneeeaeam 


PY SANS At VALCO cscs sancesleeeced ana citsiasbase capacity ctevseesurc ine tap cette Teco cee ee 
Delete where necessary: 

I am already a Member of the Old Boys’ Society. 

I do/do not wish to become a Life Member of the Old Boys’ Society. 


I enclose $10,50 to the Old Boys’ Society, which will entitle me to 
receive each issue of The Falcon and become a Life Member of the 
Society. 


The following is my permanent address until further notice: 
(Please specify if The Falcon should be sent to an alternative address) 


NEWS 


(Please give news of yourself and other Old Boys’ you have seen, and 
address to: The Chairman, Falcon College Old Boys’ Society, P.O. Box 
A337, Avondale, Salisbury, Rhodesia). 


